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"YOR A MOMENT GODFREY HAD FORGOTTEN THAT MADELINE WAS HIS ENEMY 1} 


THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
oo 
CHAPTER VII, 
PROGRESS, 


Mapeurne’s cries soon brought Mr. Tre. 
herne and his guests outside, but by that time 
the young girl had entered the dining-room 
through the window, and was kneeling beside 
Godfrey, breathing an inward prayer of thank. 
fulness at finding him alive. 

‘‘ Where are you wounded ?"’ she inqnired, 
anxiously, as she bent over him. 

‘* In my left shoulder, I think,” he answered, 
after a minute’s pause, ‘ But upon my soul, 
I can't be quite sure whether I am wounded 
or not. It was all so yer g | sudden that 
even yet I don’t feel certain Iam not the 
victim of a delusion.” 

As he spoke he rose to his feet, but with 
some little difficulty, and at that same moment 
his host and hostess entered through the 
window. Both had nsturally been alarmed at 
the sound of the firearms; and Katie, direotly 


*‘ she saw the young man’s coat-sleeve stained 


with blood, sent a groom cff, post hasie, to 
fetch a doctor. 

Then, eminently practical even in this 
emergency, she gave orders for the grounds 
to be searched withoutdelay. But the search 
was unsuccesefal, 

Either the would-be assascin must have 
made off the moment the shot was fired, or 
his knowledge of the plantation enabled him 
to find a hiding-place which effectually served 
its purpose of concealment, for there was not 
the slightest sign lefts by which he could be 
traced. 

Meanwhile Jack Treherne had ripped off 
Godfrey’s coat and shirt, and examined his 
shoulder, with the result of finding that the 
bullet had actually entered the fleah, though 
it did not seem to have penetrated very deeply, 
Nevertheless, blood was flowing copiously ; 
and Jack, whose knowledge of surgery was 
extremely limited, got rather alarmed leat 
Godfrey might bleed to death before the doctor 
could arrive. 

‘*I don’é know what on earth to do,” he ssid 





to ‘his wife, joining. her outside in the hall, 





whither she and Madeline had withdrawn while 
the amateur examination was taking place. 
‘Ig there anyone in the house who has had 
any experience of } s norrhage ?”’ 

‘* I bave,’’ Madeline answered, in a curiously 
quiet voice, and as she spoke she moved for- 
ward towards the door. ‘‘Fetch me some 
Jinen—a cloth, or anything that I oan tear 
into strips, and I will ses whatI can do.” 

Godfrey looked surprised, and not altogether 
pleased at her entrance, but she did not even 
notice his unfriendly demeanour, 

She was one of those women who are born 
nurses, and in this epecial instance she had a 
motive, stronger even than humanity, to args 
her to do her best on the patient's behalf. 

Prejadiced as he was, Godfrey could not 
but admire the way in which she set abou: 
her business. The soft, cool fiogera seemei 
endorsed with some magic, for their very 
tonch was soothing, and their strength was 
marvellous, considering how small and slender 
they were. 

“Tt is not arterial bioo?, and I am sare [ 
can atop it,” she eaid to Me, Treherne, wao 
was watching her proceedings rather doadt- 
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folly, fer be bed nid belief in ‘“gir! ccotore,” ss | 
re told his wife, »nd was net qnpite enre | obey bis.inatrnotions to the etter." 
whether Gocfrey would not bave fared better 
if left to chance. more excitement in reading than in being read 
But bis ecepticiem received m gevere shock, | to, but his hostess refueed to’ Jisten to what 
for Maceline kept her word, and entirely | she termed ‘‘hia captions objections,” and 
checked the }eomorzhege,»nd with no mesn | soon afterwards che flattered out of the room, 
ckili either, as-wes iestificd to by the doctor | leaving the other two téte-2 tite, 
when he arrived. Pocr Madeline! Her pride was eadly 
“*In point of fact,’ the Jaiter said, ‘I can- | tronbled while this collcquy was going on, but 
not do better than leave my patient to this | ebe wes resclved to perrevere in the path ske 
young ledy’s ministraticns, after the bullet is | had marked out for hereelf, and as soon as 
extracted.” | Mrs Treberre left che ecated herself near 
He wee erabled to secure the Trehernes | Godfrey's couch and took up the psper. 
thatthe wcund was merely a ficsh one, and * What shall I read to you—a leader, police 





therefore not serions; nevertheless, herecom- | news, or money market?” che asked, with an 
mended that Godfrey should be kept quiet for attempt at playfolness, whiob ehe felé was 
two or three Gays,if not longer, and thathe ! a Ismentable failure, inasmuch as all her 
should nov be permitted to exert himself in | endeavours did not prevent it from. falling 
any way. very flat indeed. 

After he had gene, snd Jaok Treherne was ** Youare too good!” Godfrey. replied, in an 
alone with the young cfiicer, he took the oppor- | elaborately polite tone. ‘ Pray. select what is 
tunity of asking him if he had apy surpicion! most likely to. amuse you—or-rather to bore 
as to who bad fired the thot. | you the least, fox, I snppose, in common with 

‘* None whatever,’’ Godfrey returned, wiih | mosé ladies, you abhor the newepaper ?"’ 
p:tfect frenkness. ‘I did not know I bad an “Ob, no, L.den’t! I like to cee what is 
enemy cepable of such treachery—at-leass; in| going on in the world,’ 
this part of the world,” he added, in, a lower} He did not condescend to rake any com- 
voice, Then, after a minute's pansa.he went ment on this fact, but closed. his eyes while 
on, ‘Perhaps the bullet wae intended for} phe began her task. But he did not keep 
someone elee,’’ . | them closed very long, being struck with a 

‘No, Miss Brereton bsppened to be sitting; curiosity to study the face ofthe.girl who, was 
cnteide under the becoh tree, and was witness | his natural enemy, and whos wath excerable 
tothe whole affair, and she eays she is. quite | taste, he told himself—persisted in forcing. 
convinced it was done with deliberate intention. | her society, upon him. 

The man must have been within a few yards | 
of her. Indeed, the strangest part of the affair | sittieg there, withy the, morning en 
is that we can find no traces of him,” stgeaming upon hesyamel) bringing cus all the; 

“I'm giad of that,”” the young man said. | @sligate tints of hew erlike face! Those 
“Tt willeave alotof fuss and bother. As it | large, dazk eyes:doghed) like deep wella- of 
is, ~e may hope the whole thing will be hnehed 
vp.” 





strong. mouth, bere witness,to.a. brave, fear. 
lens, candid, epigit, noblesand.tratbfal. How 


P 
‘Indeed, you will hope for nothing, of the 
could, he these. sppearances with 


sort!’’ exclaimed Treherne, warmly, ‘‘ You y i 
don't pappose Iam going-to allow one. of my | what be-knew.ofsber character? 

guests to be fired a$ under-my own rooftres, Was it possible he had; made, a mistake ? 
and then sit down.and not. make. any attempt No, facts are etubborm, things—indieputable 
to find the micoreant? IT havyealseady sent g | things—and the array,ofifaote.against. her-was: 
msn over to the county, poliee-ztation, and I | teg-black ta be gaingaid. 

hope that by this timeto morrow we shalihaye| “Thank you,’ he said at Iset, as, che. 


cur kands on the villain.” | finished e, “I need not tronble.yon;, 


Thus it came about tha Godfrey was: pre- | any longers, L hope you will: not think me; 
vented from putting inte excension his.plan of | radeforavowing ir, but-I feelivery sleepy. I. 
leaving Brackendale, fom under present con- | had a restleea: night, which may perhaps 
ditions it would have, been mednesato risk a | aqgsount for it,” 
journey up to town; snd, indeed, he did: not-| Madeline aceepted her diemiscal with as. 
dare to puggest such a thing, having a presty-| good a grace as she could: assume; and, after 
shrewd idea of what his hostese’s indignation | all, she did not feel; exagtly disappointed at 
would be like. | her morning’s work, for there was certainly 

Bout it was very disappointing the next | lees hostility in Captain Vane’s manner: than 
morning to he lying on the couch in the | there had been when she entered. 
study, while through the open window | ‘Courage!’ she said to herself, ‘I shall 
he could see the other three men, clad! win after all!” 
in shooting costumes, and with their; As the days went on her bopes grew 
guns serese their shoulders, and 9 couple of | brighter, for Godfrey certainly thawed, 
dogs at their heels, making ready to go off to! although the process was a slow one, 
the coverts, | - Mrs, Treherne took every means in her 

Katie, in the Gaintiest of morning wrappers, | power of throwing them together, leaving the 
was hovering about with packets of sand: | result, as she piously remarked, in the hands 
wiches, while Madeline bad heen depated to | of Providence! 
fee that the sportemen's flasks were fall. And so a week passed away, and the young 

After the trio had finaily departed Mre, cflicer was yet at Brackendsle—by this.time 
Treherne brought Madeline into the study, | quite convalescent, although Katie still. in- 
armed with the Times, and a whole array of | sisted on treating bim ag an invalid, and 
novels. | fassed around him much in the frame way as 





‘I’m so very corry I can’t sit with yon my- | a hen fusses round her chickers. i 
Godfrey was by no means loth to be s0 | 


self,” the little Jady said, very sweetly, while | 
ber deft fingess arranged the pillows under the | treated, although, perbaps, if Katie bad been 
invalid'shead, ‘‘The factis, ] amapto my! an ugly woman instead of a pretty one, he 
ears in domestic effaizs, and I’m afraid-my | might have become impatient! 

conference with the honeekeeper will take up | 


maiden guilelegsness-——that, tencer, and yet: 


And, yeé-bow swees.and innocens she looked} 
nshine. ; 


—_— —_——————— 


account-to let you excite yourself ; and I shali |: day—osiensibly to inquire how Godfrey Was, 


; though it may be coubted whether this was 


Godfrey would have eaid thas there was no | the real object of his visits, 


One morning, as he approached the house 
the sound of voices made him pause, and lock 
round to see whence they proceeded. The 
sight that met his gaze, albeit a pretty one, 
was one that gave him the very réverce of 
+ pleasure. On a long cane lounge, under the 

copper beech, Godfrey was lying in hig 
character of invalid, smoking a cigarette. 
while Madeline, a magazine in her hand, sat on 
& rustic chair near—not readirg, but talking 
with an earnest eloquence that showed her tc 
be deeply interested in the subject of con. 
versation, Her cheeks glowed like the red 
heart of a rose, her eyes shone like two stars, 
and she looked entrancingly lovely ; and so 
Godfrey seemed to, think, for he was gszing 
into her face with an expression of undieguired 
admiration, For themoment bebad forgotien 
that she was.his enemy—he only remembered 
she. was,s beantifal girl. 

Earnshasetorned noiseleasly away, choking 
back a curse-thaé. nearly escaped his lips. He 
did not.go:om to; the house, but retraced his 
stepay and only. paused when he- was. beyond 

‘the Lodge. gates again. 

‘*Sol” he muttered, with fierce impatience, 
“ that. is- the way the wind. blows, once 
more Godfrey Vane 6 in my He 
nee co ge to make at bs Ruole’s 
will, and seb matters, straight Be: isge 
with the heirets, whileche— sheditves bine ! hs 

He gronnd bis teeth, thef-in ® very im- 
potence of rage thet slljbis:endeavouge: were 
powerless to control, Jub: -hefanoied be 

| Was-on the highroad t him- 


one Serres ne: red, 
: rst sight, to-be insszmonntable: 

— little: while: be.grem calmer, and bis 
t became : ted: ~ After all, 


thinge might not, turmout ro bedly, as they 

; and he had, immense faith in his 
OVD powers, nee Godfrey, talkto him, 
and try and-find.out what biaviews were, after 
which, he. mune. consider: whet.etepa he bad 
better. take-—for he was resolved.that ke would 


D ~ hia; cherished. plan ofjmaking 
Maldline hin wife ag Ver BETErO 


~ - eee be oreesed with 
impunity, and. woe, beside, Mageline if che 
mede-an enemy,of him ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE CRAWLEY Woops. 
“Don't be such # fool, Vane!” Jack 
Treherne said, remonstratively. ‘ Go out with 


# gon indeed! You ought to know better.” 
“Well, I don’t, neither do I wish to be 





! 





taught better,” answered Godfrey, im- 
perturbably. ‘I tell you, Jack, J'm as fitas & 
fiddle, and. am quite resolved to try my wings 
this morning, s0 you needn't waste breath in 
endeavouring to persuade me to the contrary.” 

‘‘ Oh, I shan’t worry with you. Youare old 
enough to manage your own concerns without 
my interference; but, all the same, I think 
you woulfi be much better at home. I expect 
you over-estimate your strength, and when 
you have walked, a couple of miles you'll be 
thoroughly done. up. Ah, here’s Dr. 
Earnshaw, coming up the drive, We'll ask 
him hig opinion of the matter.” 

This conversation took place in the gardev, 
the morning following that on which Dr. 


Daring all this time the police had, been | Earnshaw bad had such, an uppleasans sur- 


= good deal of the roorning, otherwise Iehould | busy trying to. find ont hig, assailant, but | prise, and the capse of it was Godfrey's 
have been delighted to stay with you. How-| without enccees, The curieus part of the | announcement that he felt quits bimeelf and 
ever. I have provided s very: fficient substitute affsir was that no stranger had been seen! intended to accompany the others out shoot- 


in the ehape-of Mira Brereton,” about, either on the day of the attempted 

* But there is ro reason at all why Tshonld | murder or the day after it.. The whole 
trouble Mies Brereton!" exclaimed Godfrey, | matter seemed wrapped in deepest mystery— 
with a quite onnecerrary amonnt of energy. | a mystery that was as dark to Godfrey as the 
‘“‘T can reac, you Enow!” | rest of the world, 

‘‘ But it ie better that someone else should | 
read to you,” interrupted Mre, Treberns, = holiday from his practice, and made a 
gerencly, 


ing. 4 

Dr. Earnehaw, on being appealed to, Faid 
at once that he caw no reason why the young 
man should not be able to erjoy a gny'e 
sport, Indeed, he added, it’ wonld do him 


Meanwhile, De. Earnshaw waa still taking | good; and so it was settled that he should 


start with the others, but when they had 


“Dr, Shelton esid I was on no! point of coming over to Brackendale every | reached a certain spot that be should wait 
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there for the two ladies, who, would bring a 
luncheon basket, and improvise & picnic on 8 
very modest ecale, 

Accordingly, the four gentlemen started, 
Godfrey’s gun being carried by one of the 
gamekeepers, while Dr. Earnsbaw stayed 
behind, congratulating himself upon bis good 
fortune in thus securing an opportunity for 
an uninterrupted {éte-d-téte with Madeline, 
But, in this special instance, he reckoned 
without bis host—or, rather, without his 
hoetess, for Mrs. Treherne brought out s¢me 
fancy work, and took her eeat beside 
Madeline, at the same time announcing her 
intention of having « holiday from household 
duties. 

And here eke eat until is was time to go 
indoors, and put her hat on, Earnshaw mean- 
while mentally invoking— not blessings on her 
head; for when ehe went in Madeline accom. 





panied her, and they both returned together, | 


£0 that all his chances of a téte-d-téte seemed 
gone. 
“Do you care to accompany us to the 





Crawley Woods?" avked Katie, politely, but | 


with no special hope that her invitation 
would be accepted. Earnshaw, however, at 
once snewered in the affirmative, and tcok 
his place by her ride, while Madeline tried 


hard not to feel disappointed at this addition ; 


to the party. 

It was a perfect late September day, with 
just that touch of crispness in the air that 
tells us summer has waned, and autumn is 
with us. In the fields the yellow stubble told 


1 


i 
i 


of the golden harvest that had been garnered, | 
and the hedges were in all their beauty of | 
antumne! tintr—the blackberries hung ripe | 


and luscious helew the crimson-tipped leaves, 
while the briony finng over all the brilliant 
clusters of its soarlet berries. 


The Crawley Woods were about two miles | 
from Braekendale, but before our trio had | 
walked half the distance Mrs. Treherne con- | 
trived to twist her foot overa stone sgainst | 
which she happened to stumble, and was. 


brought to a sudden 
declared it wae impossible for her to go on, 
inasmuch es it pained her to put her foot to 
the ground. 

Earnshaw made a cursory examination, 
and was enabled to assyre her that no bones 
were broken, and that, at the worst, sche had 
only slightly sprained her ankle; but this 
news, conroling as it might be in one sence, 
had no effect on her determination to make 
the best of her way home with ag little delay 
a8 possible. 

“TIT must trouble you for your arm, Dr. 
Earnshaw, if you don’t mind,” she raid from 
her seat on the bank, “‘and as scon as we 
get to Wilk’s Farm, we will ask them to Jend 
us @ gig or some vehicle in which we can 
drive home.” 

Dr. Earnshaw bowed, and murmtred 
something to the effect that he shonid be most 
happy to be of service to her, but he wae 
pulling savagely at his moustache the while | 

‘You, Madeline,” added Mrs, Treherne, turn- 
ing to the young girl, ‘‘ had better go on to the 


standstill—for she | 


wood, and takethe basket. You will probably | 


find Jack and the others with Captgin Vane.” 


This was fib, but the little lady bad a pur: | 


pose in telling it. ‘‘ And you must explain to 
them the causeof my absence. Also, tell my 
husband that he had better come back with 
you and Godfrey.” 


“But, Mrs. Treherne,” began the dector, | 


who, we need hardly say, was furious at this 
arrangement, without knowing exactly how to 
circumvent it, ‘‘can Miss Brereton find her 
way to the wood ?”’ 

“Of course che can. My husband drove her 
past it a day or two ago, and the rendezvous 
is juet inside the first gate. You can’t pos- 
eibly miss it, Madeline!” 

The young girl nodded assent, and then 


Se eee ee 


Seen vas + aE cena 


panion’s discomfiture, which he mace no: ffort 
to conceal, 


“ You'll have to improve a good deal before | 


you can venture to play a game of dip!c macy 
with me, my dear!” the wicked little weman 
said to herself; and then, with the meckest 
expression of resignation it ia possible to cor- 
ceive, she placed her arm in that of her com- 
panion, end began to retrace her steps bome- 
wards. 

Bat her estimate of Earnshaw wae not quite 
& fair cne, as he speedily proved ; for before 
they had gone very far they were overtaken 
bys Indy driving pony cariiage, to whom 


the doctor sigvalled to pull up; and then, ex- | 
plaining what had happened, he courteously | 


requested her to drive Mrs. Treherne back to 
Brackendaie Heute, 

The lady at once asrented, and Katie had no 
alternative but to allow herself to be he!ped 
into the carrisge. 

‘* You will come back and have luncheon 
with me?” she said, locking at him out of the 


blue depths of her liquid eyes; but he was | 


proof sgainat their fasoinatione, anc Katie had 


the melancholy satisfaction cf seeing him start | 
off in hot pursuit of Madeline, who however, | 


must by this time have nearly reached her 
destination, for ehe had had a good quarter of 
an hour's start. 

But, as it happened, Madeline did no} know 
her way so well as Mrs. Treherne had eur- 
mised, and the gate through which she centered 
the wood was lower down than the one near 
which she expected to meet Godfrey. 

After waiting some little time, hoping to 
see bim, she finally geessed that che must 
have made a mistake, and finding on }ac king 
at her watch that it was twenty minutes past 
one, she pushed on, trusting to chance to lead 
her in the right direction, 

Presently she head a ehot fired, and this 
made her hurry her footsteps, for she thonghsé 
it very likely that Godfrey had taken this 
method of indicating hie whereaboute. 

All in a minute she stopped, and stocd fora 
few seconds perfectly still, with a rtrange sort 
of feeling that an icy hand had been laid on 
her heart—a chill foreboding cf some evil 
which seemed actually, and in bodily shape, 
near her. 

Neither then nor afterwards could she ex 
plainthe meaning of it; but although common 
sense told her she must be the victim of imagi- 
nation, yet she could not shake cff the effect of 


this weird fear; and it was with a pale face | 


and slower footsteps that she continued her 
way, still in the direction whence the sound of 
the gunshot had come. 


She had not far to go before she came upon | 
a sight whose memory would haunt her as long | 


as she lived. 


Lying on the ground, with blood cozingfrom | 
& wound in his breast ; and soaking the brown 


and green mosses beneath him was a man 
evidently in the throes of the last death-agony. 
And yet the physical pain wae the least hor- 
tible part of the scene, for it was nothing 
compared with the diabolical hatred that 
gleamed from the fast glazing eyes of the 
dying man, both of whore hands were gripping 
tightly at the arm of no less s person than 
Godfrey Vane. 

The young officer was doing his best to 
extricate himself from the grim clasp, but 
without success. Strong as he was, 
strength availed bim nothing before the des- 
perate tenacity with which his compsvion 
clung to him. 

The latter was a short, thick-set man of 
middle age, dressed in cordnuroys and sn cid 
velveteen shooting. jacket—the front of which 
was stained with ominous crimson. 


As Madeline made her appearance on the | 


rcene Godfrey made one last effort to fres 


himself, and this time—whether by reason of | 


' the other’s failing strength, cannot be exid— 
‘ succeeded, and drew himself & few paces 


Started off, watched by the eyes of the two | 


the had left behind 
Tn epite of her eprained ankle Mrs. Treherne 


smiled rather maticicusly ss she.raw her com- 


t young girl. ‘ This is no place for you 


farther off. 
**Go away!” he exclaimed, hoarcely, tc the 


She did not chey him for the simple rerton 


his | 





a en ee La RAE BE OES BL RIDE 


} that ber limba refused their cffice, and she 
was perfectly incapable of moving so much ge 
aninch. A cold horror was stealing throngh 
her veins, numbing them as if the warm 
yourg blood bad eucdenly tarned to ice. 

Wheat wae the mesning of this terrible sigh: 
—this dying man, with his malevolent eyes 
fixed in a perfect frenzy of impotence on God- 
frey Vane’s face? 

Tt ecemed to her as if the sun had ceased 
shine—and, indeed, in the place she was 
standing the trees interlaced their branche- 
above so closely that very little light penc. 
trated throtgh, even at midday. The eky. 
teo, bad qnite suddenly clouded over, and 
light wind rustied the dying leaves togeths 
with s strange sort of ghostly sound, as 
Nature sbivered in the presence of crime. 

For, that crime bad heen committed, Mad-- 
line never fors moment doubted. Not crc 
did it occeny to her that an accident had teker 
place. The very stillness and sombreness ? 
the surroundings suggested murder, even 
the horror in Godfrey’s eyes anc the hatre+ 
in the victim's bad not borne further witoess 
to the fact, 

As Godfrey epoke the man raised himseif 
| painfully, and with great difficulty, into % 
balf.sitting posture, and, for the firat time 
his eyes mst Madeline's, 

He. looked at her for a few seconds sicec 
fastly, and as if endeavouring to impress hee 
fesiures on his memory; then he tried ic 
epeak, but the effori only produced a dreadfn! 
rattling sound in the throat that mace th 
young girl shudder, 

Bat, at the same time, it broke the spel! «! 
the horror that was upon her, and in anothez 
second she was on her knees beside him 
holding one rough, horny hand in hers, an. 
wondering if she could do anything to lessen 
his agony—te hope to save hia life she instin:- 
tively felt was impossible, 

What words she spoke she could not afte:- 
wards bave told, bus he gave a quick, im- 
patient moyemens of the head, as if he feared 
to waste the fast-ebbing moments in listenin» 
to her. 

Again he made an effort to articulate, and 
this time his desperate attempt was partial! > 
successfal, A few disjointed sentenoes fei 
from his lips, from which only two words 
Cetached themselves with avy distinctness. 
They were ‘‘Godfrey Vane,” and as he uttersd 
them the spesker’s gaze again fixed itself or 
the officer with ail the former malignancy of 
expression. 

After thia be fell back against the arm tat 
Madeline had extended to support him; and 
for a few seconds his breath came so heavily 
| ud laboriously that the girl feared every 
moment would be the last. 

But he was mistaken, Once more he opened 
| his eyes, and Jifted ona hand towards the 
young cfficer, 

“That man, Godfrey Vane, has killed mei" 
he ssid, very slowly, but with safficient dis 
tinctness for her to be quite aure of the words. 
**Do youhear? He has killed me, and he wi!i 
die for it. Yes, after all, he will be disgrace, 
as she was diegraced.’’ The hoarse voice ros 
| to the shrillness of triumph, ‘and she will »: 
| avenged,” 


His lips closed in 2 grim smile of satisfa 
tion, but his gsze, whioh had been momentarily 
| Clear anc steady, filmed over with the miste «i 
Ceath, and the muscles of his face twitched 
convulsively, 

The grey pallor that covered his features 
grew more ashen, the difficult breathing more 
heavy and laboured. It was terrible to ec 
the man struggling for his life, fighting inch bi 
inch that King of Terrors against whose 
' power the strongest of us are impotent. 
| 1s wacallin vain, Five minutes later the 
| breathing ceased altovether; the head fe!! 

heavily backwards and Madeline rose, pallid 
| and trembling. from her knees, just in time 
ing from behind 
’ 


where 





' to see Doctor Earnshaw emer 
s, clump of burhes on tha lefic 
the dead man Iay. 
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CHAPTER :X. 
¥R. FENN APPEARS, 


For two or tbree minutes neither of the trio 
made any atiempt to speak. Madeline's face 
remained hidden in her hands, and Godfrey 
still eeemed half stop fied by the events of the 
Jast balf-bour. He continued standing in his 
former positiov, a few fees away from the 
sorpse, and lochicg as if he were under the 
influence of a spell of horror, from which he 
found it impossible to free himeelf. 

Earnsbaw's professional instincts soon 
aeserted themsclves. aud he knelt down, and 
laid his hand on ths quiet breast, while he 
gazed steadfastly in the filmed eyes. 

“Dead, be said, rising, ‘quite dead, 
Captain Vaue,"’ turning to the cffiver. with a 
touch of sternnezes in his voice, *‘ What do 
you know of this sad affafe?”’ 

Godfrey ehovk his head, and seemed to be 
meking # deeperate effors to—in valgar 
language—“ pail bimsel? together.’ 

** Very litte, I am afraid,” be answered, 
slowly, 

Earnshaw came a step nearer. 

“Bat you are aware of the identity of this 
man?’ he observed, significantly. 

** Yes,” Godfrey, responded, with a little 
shiver, “it is Luke Chalmers. I did not 
know he was in this part of the world. I 
thought he had emigrated twelve moniha 
ago.” 

, The doctor's keen eyes were fixed on hia 
ace. 

“* Burely you suspected that is was he who 
was your assailant on the night of your 
arrival at Bcackenda'e! ” 

Again Godfrey made a gesture of negation. 

** No—perhaps, if I had been aware of his 
presence in the neighbourhood, I might have 
suspected.” 

As he said this he raised his eyes, and 
found Madeline's fixed on his facs. The 
scratiny seemed to embarrass him, for he 
instantly averted his gaze, and a deep wave of 
crimson succeeded the former pallor of his 
complexion. This incident was not loat on 
a who immediately turned to Made- 
ine. 

‘Ah, Miss Brereton, you witnessed the 
affair the other might when Captain Vane 
was fired at? Doubtlesa you recognised this 
man?" 

The girl bowed without speaking. As a 
matter of fact, she had recognised him the ficat 
moment she eset eyes on him, and this circum- 
stance had added to the horror of the sitaa- 
tion, so far as she was concerned. 

She was more thankful than she could 
express that Dr, Earnshaw was prevented 
fcom interrogating her further by the appear- 
ance of a couple of gamekeepers, followed 
almost directly by Mr. Treherne and his two 
feiends—who had resolved, after all, to come 
back and share in the picnic luncheon that 
Mrs, Tceherne had promised to bring. 

Their horror and astonishment at the 
scene that confronted them may be betier 
imagined than described when it was made 
clear to them that a crime had bsen commitied 
—for, naturally enough, their thoughts first 
flew to the theory of an accident, bat the idea 
was promptly put an end to by the doctor 
who declared very positively his conviciion 
that there had been foul play. 

Jack Treherne’s first action was to send 
Madeline home, escorted by his two friends, 


while he and Godfrey stayed behind, te see | 


‘hat the body continued undisturbed, and one 
uf the gamekeepers went off to fetch the 
police—Dr. Earhshaw, who remained, saying 
shat perhaps his evidence might be necessary, 
little as he had to tell, regarding the murder, 

* Captain Vane and Miss Brereton know 
more about the affair than anyone else,” he 
observed to Treherne. ‘I did not arrive 
antil after the man was aciually dead. 
Perhaps Captain Vane can give us some 
detaile!"’ 

“Nol” exslaimed Teeherne, with some 
omphasis, “In my opinion, Capiain Vane 


| had better say nothing at all uatil the 
police officer arrives, and then he can make 
his statement, whatever it may be." 

Earnshaw oast a glance of suspicion on the 
speaker, whose caution he did not quite under- 
stand—indeed, few men would have suspected 
John Treherne of being the excellent man of 
business he really was. He had seen in a 
moment, from the little that had tranepired, 
how important Godfrey's evidence must 
naturally be, and he did not trust Earnshaw 
—two excellent reasons why the officer should 
keep silence until the police superintendent 
arrived. 

Is was not long before he came— a tall, lean, 
satarnine looking man, named Fenn, with 
tack hair and keen grey eyes, who wae mach 
impressed with the importance of the respon- 
sibility pat upon him, and who was, in effeot, 
by no means lacking in penetration. 

He was taken to the epot where the body 
was lyiog. and then produced a note book, in 
which he jotted down a few details. 

* You know this man, I believe, sir?” he 
said to Treberne, 

** Yes,” thg latter replied. ‘' He has worked 
as under.gardener for me for some months. 
Occasionally he did odd jobs about the place, 
and sometimes he helped the gamekeepers.” 
m = you know anything about his past 

e ” 

*' Notbing at all. When I saw him first he 
was in a state of utter destitution, and I 
engaged bim more out of pity than anything 
else. He was & hardworking man, and, so far 
as I could see, quite honest and trustworthy.” 

‘* Had he any friends about here? ”’ 

‘ None. The other men on the estate have 
often told me what a queer, reserved fellow he 
was. They did not like him on account of it, 
and because he would never have so much asa 
glass of ale with any one of them.” 

‘- He was sober then ?” 

** Perfeotly—a teetotaller, in fact.” 

‘“* And he lived alone?” 

“ Yes, in a small cottage near my house.” 

The constable tarned to Earnshaw. 

* Can you give me any information, sir?” 

“ None that will be of much use fo you, I 
fear ; bat I will tell you all I know,” rejoined 
the doctor, with perfect frankness. ‘I was 
coming to join Miss Brereton, when I heard a 
shot ficed, and on hurrying in the direction 
whence it proceeded I found Oaptain Vane 
and Miss Brereton with the murdered man— 
who was then quite dead. I ascertained that 
nothing could be done for him, and that is all 
I know, exsept a few particulars concerning 
the past life of Chalmers; but even on that 
poins Captain Vane is in a better position to 
give information than I am.” 

He indicated Godfrey as he spoke, and the 
constable flashed a quick glance at the young 
man, who, even yet, did not seem quite at his 
ease. 

‘“* Perhaps, sir,” observed the policeman, in 
his quietest and suavest tones, ‘‘you would 
not obj=ct to give me your version of what has 
happened?” 

The soldier moistened his dry lips before hs 
answered the question. There could be no 
doubt that he was very much agitated, and 
this struck Jack Treherne as being strange, 
inasmach as, usually, Godfrey Vane was one 
of the most self. possessed men he knew. 

“I waa loitering about, waiting for Mrs. 
Treherne and Missa Brereton,” he said, ‘and 
I had placed my gun against a tree over 
there,” waving his hand to the right, ‘‘ when 
I suddenly found myself seized from behind 
by someone whose intenticn it evidently was 
| tostrangle me. It was with great difficulty 
that I gontrived to shake myself free, for my 

left atm ia still weak, and of very little use to 
; me, and the man who assaulted me was strong 
; and wiry. When I faced him I found it was 
Luke Chalmers.” 

* Well?” 

‘* Well, I asked him the meaning of his oon- 
daot, and he began a tirade of abase, mingled 

with onrses, that showed how deep his psssion 





j War; but before I could reply I heard the 





—~ ——__.4 
report of a gun, and Chalmers fell at my fre:, 
shot through the chest. I at once knelt down 
by his side, with the intention of unfastening 
his vest, ani fiading oat the extent of hi; 
injary ; bat he caught hold of me, and held mz 
so despexately that I was unable to extricata 
myself for some moments. It was at thi; 
junctare that Mise Brereton came upon us,” 

“Did Chalmers say anything afver she 
oame?" interposed Earnshaw, bendiog for. 
ward with some eagerness. 

Godfrey took no notice of the question uniii 
the constable himself repeated it, then he 
answered, s little confasedly,— 

‘‘He did say something, but what he sai 
was only the meaningless deliriam of a dying 
man, and I attached no importance to it.’’ 

‘* This was not your firat meeting?" 

“No,” briefly. 

“Will you give me the history of your 
acquaintances, if you please?” 

‘Chalmers was formerly gamekeeper to my 
unole, Sir Richard Vane, at Deepdene, and I 
have known him, more or less, ever since I wag 
a boy.” 

‘Apparently he was not well disposed 
towards you?” 

“ He was not.” 

“ And the reason why?" 

“The reason why,” Guodfrey returned, 
slowly and relactanily, ‘‘ was because he 
imagined I had done his danghter a grea: 
wrong.” 

The superintendent pricked up hia ears, Ii 
seemed to him the case promised to be aa 
interesting one. 

‘*Ah!" he said, comprehensively, and noi 
ding hia head sagely, “1 begin to under. 
stand.” 

**Exouze me, I think you do not!” Godfrey 
exclaimed with some hauteur, ‘‘ Luke Ch» 
mera’ suspicions were utterly groundless, His 
daughter, Neliy, left her home, but I am inav- 
cent of being the cause of her doing so." 

‘* Where is she now?” 

‘In London, I believe. Bat I am not ias 
position to give you accurate information on 
the point, for I have only seen her onos since 
her flight, and then I did not exchange halt-a. 
2. zon words with her.” 

* Btill, you were aware that the father 
suspected you?” 

‘‘ I have heard so.” 

‘tAnd this was the reason he aitasked 
you?” 

** Doubiless.” 

‘* Have you any idea who fired the shoi that 
killed him?" ‘ 

‘‘None whatever; but it came from juite 
close at hand, and I should have tried to 
discover the assassin if Chalmers had not 
caught hold of me as he did.” 

Fenn bit the end of the stampy bis ot 
pencil with which he had been making notes, 
and seemed to be considering what his next 
question shoald be. Finally he said,— 

‘‘Was your gun loaded when you put ii 
down?” 

Godfrey started, and looked as if a sudden 
idea had ocourred to him. 

“Yes. I will show it you if you like?” 

He led them to an oak tree, about twelve 
yards’ distant from the spos where Chalmers 
lay. A thiok undergrowth divided the tw» 
clearings one from the other, and between 
them was the hollow trunk of a tree, thas 
seemed to have been strack by lightnins 
years ago, and was only prevented from 
crumbling entirely away by the close network 
of ivy that clang roand it. Oa the moss, jas’ 
behind it, lay a gun which Godfrey indicated 
as his, 

The constable took it up, and opened the 
breeoh. 

“ Ah!” he observed. “Aa I suspected. It 
bas been discharged.” 

A dead silence fell on the party, and Jobo 
Treherne looked rather anxiously from Feon 
to Go@frey. At last, addressing the former, 
he said,— 

Do you think Cha'mers was shot with 
this gan?" 
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«That will be proved later on, when the { an involuntary tribute, which he would have “If you don’t want to talk you needn't,” 
said the doctor, at leogth, arising. ‘ There'a 


shots are extracted,” replied the superinten- | felt ashamed to exhibit before & third persor. 
kfast, Smith,” he said, | no forcing of patients to do what they don’s 


dent, cautiously. At present I must go « Here is your brea 
with you, gentlemen, to Brackendale, and see , placing the tray upon the cushions that served | like to do in my establishment. You see. 
Miss Brereton. Her evidence may be of great | instead of chairs—chaire being convertible Smith,’ be added, ‘‘ your new room ia much 
importance.” . into weapons of offence, and therefore not | better and pleasanter than the old. You wit 
Godfrey grew paler, if possible, than before; , used by the patients at Mure Hall—and | also find it cater. No getting out of that wib- 
bat he said nothing, and then they all turned | pushing them towarda the bed. ‘I will stay dow you'll fud!” 
round and proceeded in the direction of | here while you eat it.” ““Sinoe sae room ia in itself 6o etrong,” 
said the captive, ‘I hope youll have the 


Brackendale House. The prisoner made n0 reply. 
‘¢ Why don’t you anewer 2” demanded the | goodness to remove the fetters !”” 



































i 
To be continued), : p 
‘ Gata doctor, with some asperity. “Are you not The doctor shook his head. 
hungry ?” “Extra precautions sre necessary in your 
case,” he said. “It I were to leave jour 





— The prisoner languidly unclosed his eyes, 
glanced at the doctor, and then said quietly,—- 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. ‘Are you speaking to me?" 


“Tam. Who else is there here?” 









peraon af liberty, would you give me your 

word of honour not to attempt to escape -.. 
“No,” responded the captive. ‘ Bat,’ he 

added with a bitter smile, “ what is the word 





















, —_— « Smith, not mens name, I do not, pay a 

: HAP aa ; answer to it,” remarse the captive. | of a lanatic wort ou pretend to think me 
G TER XXX.—(continued.) ‘« Namber Eight, then, since you prefer that | @ Innatic, you know!” 

”? gaid the doctor, with & snuile. The doctor bit his lips, and said, hurriedly. — 


Soon after leaving the returned fagitive, | style of address, 
Smith! You ate 
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I Horley returned to bis master and announosd | «'] am sure you must be very bangry after | ‘ You stay as you are, 

a that breakfast was waiting him. . yesterday's fast, my lord——"" make no more appeals to my leniency! ‘ 

i “Shall I take something to Smith, sir > He paused and bit his lips, as if annoy ed at He turned abruptly, picked up the tray. and 
he asked. :Saall I pat him on his usual | the title that had escaped them. left the room. ‘The prisoner heard him 
diet of bread and water and oatmeal grucl, | The prisoner looked up quickly, giving the | double lock the door, and then the sound of 
sir? | doctor a keen glance, and demanded ,— his footeteps dying out in the corridor. 

) “No, Horley. When I have had my break- | ~‘ Youbelieve me at last, doctor? Youknow| ‘“‘Nowl am indeed alone!” he mattered, 

' tast I'll speak with you aboat his food. Iam | that Iam the person ‘whom I have 80 long de- | sadly. ‘My old imprisonment bas began 

° hungry now, and can’t be annoyed about it | clared myself to be?” again, Ob, my child, my daughter! If you 

, ‘As the doctor tarned to proceed to the break- | «:T know no such thing,” replied the doctor, | could but know that your father still lives, 

| fast-room the keeper smiled broadly at his | coolly. “J was bat humouring your mania | how quickly you would fly to rescue me * 

, last remark, and disappeared to attend to his | by calling you bya title. I did it simply to | A sudden glow lighted up his woro and 

“ duties. test you,” he added. “I wanted to see if Icould , wasted features, looking like the play of fire- 

| The breakfast-room was a neat and rather | not discern in you some glimpse of returning | light apon a statue, bas it quickly faded, 'eav- 

pleasant apartment, profusely farnished, and | reason. Bat you still deny that you are John | ing his face more pale and vad than before. 

, contained at the moment of the doctor's Smith 1” He permitted his thougiats to revert $0 the 
entrance his brother and bis brotber’s wite. A smile of contempt and scorn curved the ; past—a subject he had been wont to avoid 

y Mrs. Mare was an ordinary-looking woman, | lips of the priconer as he listened to this ex- | lest it should excite him to the pitch of mad 

, evidently kind-hearted and fond of table! planation. He felt that it was false that the | ness—and tender memories flooded his goal, 

4 qaxuries. doctor believed his story. farther softening his anner ved heart. 

s She was seated at the head of the table ‘You know that I am not insane, Dr.| «I will make an effort to escape!” he cried. 
when the doctor entered, and & vacant chair | Mare,” he said, repressing his indignation. | at length, with kindling resclation. ‘‘ My fate 
at the foot awaited his occupancy. | You know that I am what I claim to be! | can scarcely be worse, it caught in an attempt 

: The doctor bowed to his aister-in-law and | You know that my title and fortune have been | to escape. On the one hand, my daughter, my 

, took his seat, glancing over the table with the | usurped, and that I have been placed here , freedom, my friends. all tempt me to exer’ 

, look of an epicure who was very well satis: | under a false name as @ lanatic. You know , every effort, and regain my freedom ! I have 

4 fied. all this. Ido not appeal to your mercy. I j the puree of money atill. I heard the doctor 

The coffee—real Java—gave forth a fragrant have done that too often. I wish to say to , say that Warks could be bribed, and I know 

. odour, the beefsteak was smoking hot and | you what I have said » hundred times—I can | Warks is the keeper in this ward. Yes, yes, f 
done 40 & turn, the battered toast was of @ | pay you better than my enemy does, if you will hope! I may escape yet!" 

i most delicate brown hue, and a joint of mutton | will set me free, I will even aid your escape He seated himself upon the edge of hia 

stood at one side for those who preferred cold | from England, that jastice may be bsfflad.” | couch, and fixed his gaza upon the grated 
viands. | ee nelly ‘Enough |’ replied the doctor. “ You had | panel in the door, waiting with feverish escer- 

, The trio had eaten some time in silence, | better eat your breakfaet!” | Poss for the appearance of the keeper's visage 

| hen the younger Mare said, — : His tone made the suggestion & command, | at the apertare. 

«Have you ordered anything for Smith, | and the captive ceased hie pleadings, although a 

a doctor?” hia eyes suddenly flashed with a spirit which 

. « Not yet,” was the reply. all his sufferings had failed to subdae. OHAPTER XXXL. 

« Bat he bad nothing to eat all day yester- As the younger Mare had said, the captive ; he Grot tabee 5 
day!” said Caleb. ‘* You kaow, he wouldn't | had eaten nothing during the preceding day. Let no man trust the first ta'se atep 

t cat. He will starve to death.” | The scream that had alarmed Walter Lo- Of guilt ; it hangs upon a precipice, j 

, “Qh, n0,’- responded the doctor, coolly. | raine had been nttered by him at the moment Whose ste>p descent in last perdition . S. 

. “ Hig spirit may get broken, that’s all. It's | of his eapture. He had been taken inland, in —Tomy: 

singular to me shat it hasn't broken long ago. | a waggon that waited near, and had been con- Artur the departare of Loraine, Rozeubcry 

is l'll take up his breakfast when Ihave finished | veyed to a country inn, where he had been , retarned to his mother's guests, as has boa 
my own,” allowed to speak to no one. His disappoint- recorded. He found them engaged in cheer- 

The manager was silenced, and Mrs. Mare | ment of not escaping had deprived him of all | fal conversation, which was broken off at hia 
stood too much in awe of her brother-in-law to | appetite, and now, for the firat time since his , entrance; bat it was plain that his presence 
venture  remonstrance against his course. capture, he felts desire for food. threw a restraint over the little party. Walter 

, When he had fiaished his breakfast, the | Reaching ont his hand as far #5 he could, | could not forget or exsase Raymond's resent 

1 doctor cut a slice from the joint of mutton, despite its encumbrance, he lifted the mug of | insalt to her ladyship. aud Lady Rosenbary 

od rang for some some stale bread, which he con- ! ale to hia lips and drank freely. He then de- sad Lady Geraldine felt a sentiment of in 

a sidered healthfal for anyone exce 1 himeelf, youred his bread and meat with apparent | dignation s2+inet hia soi disant lordship for 

Y and with these and a mug vf ale departed to | relish, and resumed his reclining position. ‘his patronizing manner towards the youn. 

. visit the captured fugitive. The doctor appeared inclined to conciliate artis. 

“< He found him lying upon his bed, faint and | him, seating himself on a cashion a! & little Rosenbary, however, pretended not to notic+ 

o weak from the violence of his late emotions, as distance aud endeavouring to open & conver- | their coldness, and joined in the conversation 

n well as from want of food. sation with him. It was not because the , occasionally, although the notice he recsived 

d The prisoner made no ¢ffort to arise upon | prisoner's wild and haggard countenance ¢x- | was scarcely satisfactory. He was strongly 

the entrance of the doctor. On the contrary, | cited hia pity —he was too much accustomed to , tem pted to make farther allusions to the via‘) 

“ the took no notice of him, not even appearing | such faces—it wae not because he hopsd to of Colte Loraine, and make some patronising 

to-see him. gain acything from him, bat because he = promises to Walter, bat he wisely rateained 
it {t was remarkable that doriag his years of | believed his strange story, and could not resist from yielding to the temptation. He fear-4 
captivity, under all the cruelties to which he indulging in his curiosity by conversing with | lest he might say too much, and in some way 

a had been subjected, he had always conducted | him. betray bis own seores relationship to hie late 

n himeelf with an untailing dignity, never show- Bnt the captive seemed to divine his, visitor, 

rs ing anger or emotion at the keepers or anyone, | thoughts, and was unusually reserved and | A consciousness of bis secret i@antity had 

and never once failing to conduct himeelf as @ | tacitarn. No management of the doctor could grown to be ever present with Rosenbaury, 

b true gentleman. induce him to repeat the story of bis wrongs, | and he had grown to weigh every word and 

familiar to both the Mures, mor } look of her ladyahip, with the fear uf detecting 
| in her som> Isteat euspivion of the trath. He 





The doctor's manner was not without | already 80 
denunciations of bis enemy. 











respect to his prisover, bat this respect was § inin'ge in 
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feared to leave. her alove with the artist, lest 
their conversation should tarn tpon Walter's 
resembiance to the Iate Lord Rosenbury, or 
some natural instinct should reveal to her 
ladyship that Walter was her own son. 

Traly, for him the path of wrong-doing was 
fall of retributive thorns, 

The character of his countenance had 
changed lately. His former careless sort of 
expression had vanished. His glances had 
become full of suspician, and his manner was 
restless and anxious, as if his life was one of 
continual wachfualness and apprehension. 

Lady Rosenbury could not but remark the 
contrast between the two young men as they sat 
before her, and she sighed involuntarily as she 
recognised for the hundredth time the great 
superiority of Walter. 

Tt was not that he was handsomer—al- 
though his singular beauty appealed strongly 
to a heart like Lady Rosenbury’s, so full of 
love for the beautiful, but because a manly 
soul locked from his clear eyes—beoauze his 
smile was frank and honest, and perbapr, also, 
because he resembled his late lordship so 
strongly. 

Her ladyship reproached herself in her own 
soul for loving Walter better than Raymond, 
but she knew that she had done her duty 
towards her son throughout his life. She had 
tried to love him, but there was some secret 
barrier between them which she had always 
felt, but never been able to understand. 

He had shrunk from her caressas in hia boy- 
hood, his nature lacking sufficient delicacy or 
refinement to appreciate such tender testi. 
montials of a mother’s love, or such involun- 
tary ontpourings of a mother's heart, and the 
tide which he was at such pain to torn from 
himeelf reverted towards Walter, the son of 
her ladyship’s gardener. 

It isa beautifal illustration of the laws of 
compensation, that while Walter was deprived 
of his proper rank and position in the world, 
he held his rightful place in his mother's 
heart. 

Rosenbury, with an affectation of gaiety, 
continued to join in the conversation, while 
his eyes roved from one to another of the 
members of the little group. He noticed how 
proudly Lady Geraldine wore her betrothal 
ring, and he saw that any future attempts to 
estrange the young couple might only bring 
them more closely together. And yet he was 
more than ever resolved to prevent their 
altimate marriage. 


that she should leave her own fortune entirely 
to Walter, and he felt he could not lose so large 
a part of the price for which he had sold his 
honour and integrity. He was determined 


that not a penny of ber wealth should go to | 
Bat if the artist | 


any one besides himeeif. 
were to marry Geraldine, he would pro- 
bably receive a large sum from Lady Rosen- 
bury as a wedding present. 
reason for preventing the proposed marriage. 

Another and equally powerful reason was 
Rosenbury’s love for the charming girl. The 
fire of his passion had received new fuel from 
the fact that she ceemed unattainable. That 
she did not love him, that she had rejected 
him and preferred another, gave her an a3di- 


tional vaiue in his eyes, and he was more than | 


ever determined to win her. He hoped to 
crush Walter, and drive him in despair from 
his native country. 

He felt that then, and not till then, should 
he be perfectly eafe, 


Walter once gone, he fancied he could | 


inspire Geraldine with resignation to her lot 


and even prevent Lady Rosenbury from mak. | 


ing @ will in the artist's favour. 

But how were these—to him—desirable ends 
to be brought about ? 

He turned the subject over and over in his 
mind, and finally decided u 


that seemed to him feasible, although it con- 


sisted in getting rid of Walter immediately, ' 
and wedding Lady Geraldine in his sb- | 


sence, 








The lovers remained to dinner, and soon 
after Geraldine proposed to take her depar- 
sure. 

‘You will remember, my dear,” said Lady 
Rogenbury, ‘‘that you can meet Walter here 
at any time without impropriety. I regard 
you both as my children, and delight in 
nothing more than to make you happy. I 
think it will be quite right for you to evade your 
uncle’s injustice by meeting Walter here 
openly and often. There need be nothing 
clandestine about it.” 

These remarks were made in the boudoir to 
the lovers before the return:of Lord Rosen- 
bury from the table, where he lingered over 
his wine, and both warmly thanked her lady- 
ship for her interest in their behalf. 

Walter cffered his services as escort to 
Geraldine, as a matter of course, and she 
hastened to attire herself in bonnet and mantle 
for the street. 

She was scarcely ready, when Rosenbury 
entered the apartment. 

“ Going so soon, Lady Geraldine ?” he said, 
in ® tone of disappointment. ‘I hoped you 
would brighten our evening by remaining with 

” 


She replied by thanking him. 

Roaenbury noticed that Walter had pre- 
pared to accompany his betrothed, and con- 
tinued ,— 

‘*Allow me to escort you home, if you 
prefer to walk." 

‘‘Mr, Loraine will accompany me, thank 


| you,” was the genile reply. 


‘‘T am quite sure that the Earl would prefer 
that I should go with you,” persisted Rosen- 
bury. 

‘IT consulé my own preferences, your lord- 
ship, and not the Earl’s,”’ returned Geraldine, 
with spirit. 

Rosenbury bit his lip and said no more on 
the subject, but he inwardly resolved that 
Lady Geraldine should suffer for his present 


; humiliation when she became his wife. 


Walter and his betrothed soon took an 


affectionate leave of Lady Rosenbury, after 


accepting an invitation to spend the next 
evening with her, and they had scarcely de- 
parted when Rosenbury himself left the house. 

Tustead of taking his brougham, he went to 
the nearest cab-stand, entered one of the 
vehioles, and gave the order to be driven to 
Kensington, to the lodgings of Loraine. 

Tt was necessary that in his newly-con- 


' ceived plan he should have a confederate 
He had overheard Lady Rosenbury declare | 


and assistant, and he determined to use 
Loraine to carry out his purposes. He was 
by far too cautious to place himself in the 
power of any strange individual, and he 
believed that by threats and promises he could 
make an able co.operator of Loraine, 

On arriving at his destination, he found 


| that Loraine was domiciled in a very neat 


: three-story brick house, in a very good neigh- 
That was no | 


bourhood. Dismissing the cab, he sounded 
the knocker himself, and was admitted by a 
respectable-locking elderly woman in a cap 
and spectacles, 

‘‘Ts Mr. Loraine at home ?’’ he asked. 

** Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘' He has just 
come in. Will you walk up? He has the first 
floor, sir." 

Rogenbury accepted the invitation to ascend 


' and passed up @ narrow flight of stairs, lighted 
marry her, and in so doing to completely | F , : 


by alamp which hung from the hall ceiling, 
and found himself on a narrow landing of the 
firat floor, which consisted, by the way, of two 
rooms only. 

After announcing his approach by a knock 
on the door, Rosenbury entered and found 


bimeelf in the sitting-room and in the presence 
of Loraine. 


he room was neatly furnished and well- 


T 
lighted, and in the centre of it, upon the carpet, 
| gat its proprietor, with a very perplexed ex- 
I pression upon his rubicund visage, while 
on & plan of action | around him were heaped piles of garments, 
besides boots, bottles, &o., sufficient to fill 
several lange tronks, and before him lay a 
single emall portmanteau. | 

It seemed to Rosenbury that the colour in 





a, 


Loraine’s cheeks was several degrees deeper 
than on his late visit to Rosenbury Honze, 
from which indication he rightly judged tha: 
he had visited one or more of his favonrite 
taverns on his way home. 

Loraine looked up at Rosenbury’s extrance, 
pe his perplexed look gave way to one of sur. 

rise. 
. Poa'ble, my lud!"’ he ejaculated, making an 
ineffectual attempt to rise, ‘Come in, m' 
Ind. Do m’ honour.” 

Rosenbury closed the door behind bim ang 
sat down near his host, whereupon the Iatter’s 
manner changed, and he said, fs miliarly,— 

‘*Un’stand, Raymon’, epeke for ‘fect, while 
door's open. ‘Souse gettin’ up. Such bother 
pack. Can't see how all those things going 
into v'lise !” 

He looked about him helplessly, as well he 
might, considering the impossibie vature of 
the task he had undertaken, and then he 
turned towards his visitor, as if he expected 
him to come to hia relief. 

‘* Too much clothes for v'lise, or too little 
v'lise for clothes,” he remarked, by way of 
eliciting aid. ‘ You’rea keenf'la, Raymon’— 
a’pose you pack 'em, eh?” 

Rosenbury hastily declined the task, add. 

Fs Stay. Leave your packing. I have some- 
thing to say to you that will change yonr 
plans somewhat!” 

** Don’ say !"’ ejeculated Loraine, struggling 
to his feet and gainingachair. “ Talk way!” 

**Do you know what you are ahout?” de- 
manded Rosenbury. ‘I can't talk with a 
tipsy man——” 

“Tipsy!” interrupted Loraine. ‘' Scorn 
imputation. Sober as youare. Jost iry me. 
Want see me waik seam of carpet ?’’ 

Rosenbury declined submitting him to this 
test, and remarked, impatiently,— 

‘* You know you've been drinking——” 

‘Well, what if have? Free country. 
‘Nough lefé for you, if that’s what you're riled 
at! Yes, stepped into tavern for las’ drop 
‘fore leavin’ f'miliar scenes, ‘deared by 
thousan’ ’sociations? ‘Taint light thing set 
ey p'tracted journey like the tower ’fore 
me ” 

Loraine seemed affected at his own remarks, 
but Rosenbury had by this time become snfii- 
ciently acquainted with hie host's peouliaritics 
to see that he was quite sober enough for ihe 
communication he intended to make to him, 

‘* We'll talk of your journey pretty soon,” 
he replied. ‘‘At present I desire to talk of 
Walter!” 

‘‘Waler, eh?” returned Loraine, with 4 
beaming smile. ‘“ Wal’er! Good joket You 
call bim ‘ Wal’er,’ when he’s real Lud Rose'by. 
Queer worl’. And hesays‘ lordship’ to you!” 

Loraine winked at the lights as if he ex- 
pected to ehare in his sense of the ludicrous. 

“ Hush !”’ exclaimed Rosenbary,. nervously. 
‘Walls have earse——”’ 

‘‘ Not here though. Landlady perfect gem. 
’Spressed sorrow losin’ me, so paid her keep 
rooms till return. Um'le fren’s, Raymon’, 
but true—true as steel! Leave part. clothes 
with her. Only think Raymon’, poor creature 
gave me lecture on drinkin’. Seems she lost 
husband by drinkin’. I 'spise drundards!” 
he added, reflectively.. ‘‘ Nervous creature. 
P’raps she'll give you lecture on: drinking 
when you go out. If does, treat her well, my 
sake!’ 

“ Bat all this has nothing to do with what 
I wantto say to you,” gaid his lordship, 
endeavouring to restrain his feeling of annoy- 
ance, ‘I want tospeak of Walter——” 

** Wal'er! Ob, yes, ’member.. Met, him at 
your house—his house—’s al’roon,. Raymon’. 
Ready talk of him and girl too... Nice couple, 
eh? When going get married?" 

‘ Never, if I can help it!” was the reply. 
‘I wish to marry the young Jady myself, In 

fact, I intend to do so. I have come here to- 


aight for the purpose of gaining your sssist- 
ance!’ 

‘* My ‘sistance |” repeated Loraine. ‘‘ Don 
in’fere, Raymon’, Sure as you keep trying to 
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hurt Wal’er, it ‘Il ali come out. Better let 
well lone. Let him have girl while you keep 
money and title. Be contented 'thout robbin’ 
him of everything!” 

Loraine spoke soberly and seriously, as if 
he were thoroughly in earnest in what he said. 

‘I do not ask your advice,” replisd Rosen- 
pary, haughtily, “bat I demand your assiat- 

et’ 

“ Well, what want?” 

Rosenbary drew his chair nearer, and said, 
in & lone tone,— 

“T don't feel safe while Walter is alive, I—I 
want him removed from my path!” 

Loraine stared at his visitor in blank amazs- 
ment, scarcely able to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the words which he had heard. 

“You want Walter kill—removed!" he 
ejaculated. 

“Ido!” was the response. “I tell you I 
don’t feel safe! He looks too much like his 
father !” ~ 

Rosenbury spoke firmly, as if his mind 
were quite made up on the subject, 

It would have been an interesting, but a 
lengthy task to describe by what process he 
had reached his present determination ; how 
fearand hate had struggled fiercely in his 
soul, conquering all humane instincts, all 
merciful suggestions, and demanded Walter’s 
removal for ever from his path ! 

By what fearfal strides was Rosenbury 
descending the downward path! 

Loraine shrank from him with a look of 
aversion, and exclaimed,— 


| tised in the papers every day, and many more 
! can be seen by looking amorigst the shipping. 





Bad ashe was, there was some good in the ' grand style. I will settle a handsome fortens 


eoul of the erring man, more humanity than 
there was in Rosenbury’s. He could not bear 
to turn so bassly upon the man he had already 
80 terribly wronged, but who had yet treated | 


him always with filial respect and tenderness. | 


He could not bear to stain his soul with the 
most terrible of all crimes, to out shoré an | 
innocent life, which was a blessing to all with | 
whom it came in contact, 

Besides, he could not see the necessity of | 
such @ course. He did not share in Rosen- | 
bury’s panic, nor understand the emotions of 
fear and hate by which he was governed. 

Firmly resolved not to yield to his visitor’s | 
demands he determined to temporise, and | 
asked,— 

‘* How do you want it done?” i 

“I have thought of a good plan,” replied | 
Rosenbary, in a low, fearful tone, ‘‘ one that 
will be quite easy of execution, and leave no | 
trace behind. We don't want any noise about | 
it. He must simply disappear.” 

* How?” 

Rosenbary hesitated, ag if he himself shrank | 
from the details of the proposed orime, and | 
then he said,— 

“You know that there are plenty of little | 
vessels for sale continually. They are adver- 


To-morrow morning, instead of leaving town, 
you must go and buy one of these vessele——”’ 
“ Bay one?"’ 
“Yes, You can get a good little sloop for 





“ Horrible! Horrible! Oh, Raymon’, let 
him ‘lone! He is good and innocent—let him 
‘lone! I never ‘spected yon’d become a 
murderer! "’ 

“Hash your whining!” commanded 
Rosenbury. ‘‘Do you not see that I am 
rained if he lives? Lady Rosenbury has 
declared that she is going to leave him her 
entire fortune, You have precipitated mat- 
ters by your visit to me today. Do you 
suppose I can have gardeners visiting me 
without people becoming suspicions? Do you 
not sappsse that her ladyship will couple my 
likeness to your wife with your familiar visits, 
and suspect the truth? If the troth comes 
out lama ruined man. I have no ability to | 
earn my own living, I cannot sink to my | 
original sphere after my clab Jife and aristo- 
oratic associations. I cannot bear to drop ont | 
of my social position. Luxury is necessary to 
my existence. And I will marry the Lady 
Geraldine Summers. You sse now where I 
stand—upon the crust of a burning volcano!” 

Loraine was overwhelmed by this outburst, 
but vensared to offer a few frightened ramon. 
strances, which he speedily saw would be of 
no avail, 

Tn trath, Rosenbary was thoroughly alarmed 
at his position and prospects, and in his pre- 
sent mood would ventore upon deeds from 
which he would have shrunk when in a calmer 
frame of mind, 

“ How—how are you going to do it?" at 
length faltered Loraine. 

“Tam not going to do it at all—it is you 
who will carry out the affair,"’ was the reply. 

To Resenbury’s coward soul it seemed that 
with the execution of the confemplated crime, 
he shifted the guilt! 

“IT?” oried Loraine, with o start, ‘I 
won't!” 

** Yes, you will! Had it not been for you 
there’d have been no need of it! You began the 
affair years ago—you shall finish it now! You 
are in my power! If the truth comes out I 
ae free, but you will be transported for 
ife!"’ 

The threat immediately subdued Loraine, 
but he responded, — 

“How can I? I love him like he was my 
own son! He was good to me—oh, Raymon’, 
you do it!” 

“Toan’t,” wasthe reply. ‘ You will do it, 
or be transported |” 

Loraine’s face became deathly pale, and he 
shuddered. On the one hand was transpor- 
tation for life, on the other luxury and ease. ! 





a hundred poundsor so. You musé then fit it 
up, putting in provision enough for three | 
weeks,” j 

“ And then?” asked Loraine, as Rosenbury | 
paused. 

‘‘Then you must goand see Walter at hia | 
studio, and havea little talk with him. Tell | 
him you have brought a little craft, show him | 
the bill of sale, and ask him to go down with | 
you to look at it. He is so good-natured he | 
will do it. partioularly if you tell him yon are | 
going cruising xbout all the summer, and may | 
not see him again for a long time.” 

‘* What then?” j 

‘*T forgot to mention that you must hire a 
sailor in the morning to attend on your craft, | 
Keep him on board, so that you can sail at 
any moment. Then, when Walter comes 
aboard, show him around, and then ask him | 
into the cabin to have some refreshment. Be : 
sure to have wine and fruits.” t 

* But what has all this got to do with—with 
*moving him!" 

Raymond bent forward and whispered,— 

‘* The wine must be drugged!” 

‘ts How ?” oried Loraine, half.springing from 
his chair. ‘‘ P'isoned?” ! 

“No; simply dragged with a narcotic, | 
which you will get beforehand. While he is | 
asleep, you will sail. Before he awekes bind 


| him and leave him in his berth, telling your 


seaman that he is ill, Keep him drugged 
during your voyage.” 

‘* But where am I to take him to ?’’ 

You had better go northward,” said Rosen. | 
bury, thoughtfally. ‘‘ There are small islands | 
to the north of Scotland, uninhabited save by 
birds. Take him on one of these, and go back . 
fo your vessel without him,” he added signifi- 
cantly. 

‘But what will sailor think?” 

“ You must tell him the young gentleman ' 
is your invalid son; pretend to think a great 
deal of him, and after you go back from the 
island to your vessel tell the seaman thai your 
son fell off a rock into the sea!" 

‘* But the esilor may want look for him?” 
suggested Loraine. i 

** Let him look, then. Walter must really 
have fallen into the sea—you understand?"" | 

Loraine replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘And thus,” remarked Rosenbury, “ my 
path is lef} free and unmenaced. I oan | 
woo Lady Geraldine and win her too, since | 
Walter will never return. You will be safe, 
and from the hour of your return shall live in , 


upon you!” 

“ And if I don't?” 

You know the alternative as wellas I do, 
If you have any natural affection you wii! do 
this for me. If you refuse me, I shail rever 
know another peacefnl momen’. [I serali 
always be fearing exposure sad ruin k 
bave now the opportunity of fixing your son 
firmly in the position to which you elevate 
him, One bold stroke. father, and your for. 
tune ag well as mine is secured.” 

Loraine appeared thoughtfal, as if delibere 
ting apon the matter, and Rosenbury usec 
every means to induce him to yield assent to 
his infamous scheme. He threatened, bribed, 
coaxed, appealed to his paternal pride and 
affection, and was finally gratified by hearing 
him say,— 

“It’s a terrible thing you want me ‘io, 
Raymon’, but I’lido it! For your sske, whom 
I've a’ready sinned so deeply, I’il finish nim 
off! We won't talk any more about way of 


| doing it, for I un’stand that well enovgh. 


Have I got money enough buy the sloop and 
fixin’s?”’ - 

‘Tf not, here’s more,” returned Rosenbury, 
with a sigh of relief, handing him a bank-nvte 
Loraine put it in his pocket, and said,— 

‘Shall les you know ’morrow about my 
craft?” 

‘‘No; I wish to bear nothing of you unti! 
your return, I shall hear that Walter ba: 
disappeared, and that will assure me thet you 
have progressed favourably. Be carefai 20% 
to let him free for a moment on the passage, 
and be sure to keep him drugged. He muen's 
suspect our seorst, nor know that I bave eny- 


| thing to do with his seizure.” 


Loraine assented, and then, emboldenea by 
the calmer tones of Rosenbury, made a last 
appeal to his mercy, Is was in vain, 

* Well,” he then sighed, ‘what muat be 
muet be. I o’ny hope you'll never 'gret it 
Raymon’,” 

‘* Remenber, it’s for your own safety as woll 
as rine! ” replied Rosenbary, eignificantiy. — 

They conversed a little while longer, and 
then the visitor arose to take his deperture, 
quite satisfied with the result of big in- 
terview. During the latter part of ii Loraine 
had chown a greater interest in it, and bad 
seemed less fearful of undertaking the dread 
fol tack. ? 

The last injunctions wero at length given, 
and Roeenbury was escorted to the door by 
Loraize, and as his lordsbip passed Gown the 
street he thought,— 

He wilidois! The gui: 


‘* He will do it ! 
will be his, not mine. And I ebail be gate.’ 

With tho exultation came a feeling as if ho 
were ® murderer. F 

Endeavouring to shake ii off, he hastened 
homeward, 

Meanwhile, Loraine resarned to his cham. 
ber, resumed hig seat, and gave himself up to 
thought. At length be mutiered, balf slood,— 

“1 will do it—sinco necessary for Raymon's 
safety and mine, I'll buy eloop, carry Wal’er 


' off, but ‘stead of killing him Jand bim on ono 


of those little islands, and core fishermen wii! 
take him off. Before he osn get back, Ray- 
mond ’ll marry the girl, I'l) get my money, and 
alll be safe! He needn’t know Raymon’ had 
anything do with it, and I can hide from him 
somewhere. Yee, that’s the way doit. Wsl'er 
eba)} live, and Raymon’ and Ill be safe!’ 
Having arranged the sffair to his mental 


' satisfaction, and made up his mind to ex¢ cats 
' it as planned and corrected, he flung bim«eit 
' on a couch and fell asleep. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
What wit so sharp is found in age or youth, _ 
That tan distinguish truth from treachery ? <> 
— Mirrer for Magistrates. 


Tur next morning Loraine arose at av early 
hour, fortified his sinking courage with bis 
favourite stimulant, and then made a col- 
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lection of the daily papers, not only for that 
pariicular morning, but for the past week. 
Having cut any advertisements of small vessels 
for sale which seemed to answer his desires, 
he set out, after breakfast, to make a tour 
amongst the shipping. Having ben to 
Australia and back he considered himaelf an 
excellent judge of oraft of every descrip:ion, 
and he was not entirely ignorant of their 
management. 

With hie bat, as usual, on the back of hie 


head, a severe expression on his countenance, | 


to awe any cheating shipowner who mighs 
wish to palm off an inferior vessel upon him, 
and & pompous manner, he proceeded from one 
to another of the vessels indicated in his pile 
ofadvertisements. One was too large, another 
too small, another too old, another unsea- 
worthy; but he finally found one in ths 
Thames that suited him admirably. 

It was & small sloop, almost new, stoutly 
built, and intended as a fishing orafs in all 
weathers. It had not yet been used for the 
purpose, however, and Loraine intimated that 
it would do. He then proceeded to bargain 
about the payment, endivg by giving the sam 
demanded for it, and taking a recsipt. 

The owner of the sloop, which was oslled 
the Pretty Polly, wae an old sailor, with so 
honest, good-natured face, named Jack Marlow, 


as Loraine learned on referring to the docu- | 


ment. 

‘Well, Mr. Marlow,” he said, quite with 
the air of a man of substance, “oan get ont 
soon aslike? Coming ’board with inv lid son. 
Like get man to work vesiel. P'raps recom- 
mend one.” 

‘*P’raps your honour’d take me!” replied 
Jack, hitching up his trousers in true sailor 
fashion. “ i’ve got no anchor ashore. an’ ‘d 
like to go cruisin’, What port are you going 
to make for?” 

‘No port, sir, Fao’ is, going up north S.ot- 
land for son’s health. How much you ask to 
go? ‘Sclusive charge of boas?” 

Jack replied by naming an amount twice as 
large as he expected to receive, 

** Ver’ well,” was the unexpected responce. 

Loraine bade him assist in getting on board 
the stores, &o., as he wished to ses ont that 
very day. He gave directions to have the 
cabin fitted up in style, the berths to be pre. 
pared with great oare ; and having given Jack 
svfficient money to effecs these purchases he 
set out himeelf? to buy wines, and the more 
delicate stores for the anticipated voyage. 

In the exoitement of his preparations, Lo- 
raine had no tims to indalge in remorse at the 
part he was about to play. 

Some hours were spent in shopping. and at 
last Loraine went off to the Pretty Polly with 
@ small boatload of provisions. Jack was 
not on board, but the new owner of the vessel 
brought aboard his stores himself, and stored 
them away under Icck and key. 

He noticed that during the absence his 
orders had been well carried out, a neat 
matting covering the cabin-floor, the windows 
and paint being scrapulously clean, a stout 
little table fixed against the wall, and the 
berths very well furnished and ready for 
occupancy. 

He also noticed that lights, grogs, and such 
necessaries had been cared for by the faithfal 
Jack. In fact, everything necessary for the 
proposed voyage was on board, 

Loraine had himself brought s spigit-lamp, 
with the necessary appurtenances for eookiny, 
and a variety of other things, and he contem- 
plated his arrangements with much pride, 

When he had euffisiently examined his new 
possessions, he proceeded to ses upon the 
table a tempting little repast of sardines, cold 
ham and chicken, bisonuits, a couple of bottles of 
wine, of very good quality, and a little basket 
of different kind of fraita. 

One of the boitles of wiue was drugged, and 
placed by the plate intended for Walter's use. 

Nothing remained now bat to entrap the 
youog artist, and Lorsiae took another 
draaght of courage from a bottle in the locker, 


{ aud set out on hia mission, taking care to lock | 








the cabin-door behiad him, 

Entering a cab, he ses out for Walter's 

studio, and now, for the first time during the 
' day, he was sufficiently at leisure to reflect 

upon his course, and to feel some remorse at 
the treacherous part he was about to play. 

* Nev’ mind,” he muttered, uneasily, 
; '* Wal’er needs sea v’yage. Do him good. 
' No one’s goin’ hart him. Treat him well. 

Jes’ ses him shore on un’habited island, an’ 
some fish’man fetch him home. All clear!” 

To stifle the voioe of his awakened con- 
science, he began to hum loudly some popular 
, ditty, and soon succeeded in diverting his 
| vecsatile mind from all unpleasant suggea- 

tions. 

Arrived at the studio he bade the cab- 
,man wait his return, and commenced to 
mount the stairs, singing as he went. His 
melody was cat short by meeting two elegantly 
attired ladies, who had been to view the artist's 
new picture. He bowed to them, politely, 
notwithstanding their looks of surprise and 
aversion, and continued bis route. 

Parkia, the valet, was seated in the ante- 
chainber as usual, aud stated that his young 
master was alone. 

Without waiting to be announced, Loraine 
proceeded into the studio, where Walter, 
attired in his Tarkish oap and dressing-gown, 
wae busy upon & new pietare. 

“ Mornin’, Waler, mornin’,” 

visitor, in hig most beaming manner. 
‘see you well. Howdo? How do?” 
i ‘*Oh, good morning!" returned Walter, 
; withabow. “Sit down. I have been wish- 
| ing tc see you! ” | 
| ** Ver" good,” responed Loraine, depositiog 
: himself cautiously upon a chair, and pushing 
} his bat still farther upon the back of his head. 
; ** ‘Markable coincidence! You want see me— 
| I want see you!” 

Tae artist laid aside his palette and brush, 
; wheeled the easel towards the wall, took 4 
; Seat near his guest, and them said gravely, 
; bat kinkly,— 

; ‘TI wished to talk with you about your viait 
t. Rosenbary House yesterday.” 

‘*Oa, do, eh? Heard ’nonugh ‘bout it. 
; Tired subject.” 

“ Who has said anything about it to you?” 

Loraine saw that he had madea miztake, 
and hastened to reply,— 

‘Oh, ev'body. All neighbours. Heard 
, nothin’ else,” 

“Tt seems,” said Walter, ‘‘that you were 

not quite satisfied with yourself ia the matter. 
| I wish to assure you that you need make no 
| efforts to interest Lord Rosenbury in my be- 
| balf. Knowing him as well as I do, I consider 
it we singular that he should have seen you 
at all!” 

‘* How singular?" 

‘* Because we had just quarrelled, and he 
| had shown himecif my enemy. Why he 
shoald have accorded you an interview, even 
while still feeling no bitterness against me, I 
osnnot understand. It must be that he 
thought by so doing to humiliate me. Now, 
father,” added the artist, firmly, “say no 


said the 
* Hope 


more to Lord Rosenbury about me, I will 
not accept a favour at his hands. I do not 
desire his iaflaence in my behalf. I have 


friends enough, and inflaence enough of my 
own, without need of his. You understand?” 

* Should think so,” replied the visitor, un- 
easily. ‘‘ Needn't trouble ‘self, Wal’er. Do's 
you say. Fao’ is, m’ son, I’ve come to say 
good-bye, as ‘twere. Goin’ way. Leave 
f'miliar scenes for life on ocean wave!" 

‘ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Mean ?" repeated Loraine, quite jovial 
again, baving got rid of an unpleasant subject. 
‘Bought vessel—nice sloop. New too. 
Reg'lar beauty. Goin’ off to foreign climes— 


more genial scenes |” 
* Are you in earnest, father?” asked 


Walter, in surprise, ‘‘ Have you really bought 
a sloop?” 

‘Have, really, If don’ b'lieve me, lcok 
' heres" | 





He drew his receips from his pookes, aud 
extended it with « floarish. 

Walter looked at it and then asked,— 

‘*T soppose you paid for it out of mother’s 
legacy to you?" 

Loraine nodded. 

“TI wish you had +p»ken to me about jour 
design,’ said Walter, returning the bill, 
‘This seems to me & very dangerous ex. 
periment of yours. I fear you wili regret it, 
Of course, you will have a seaman 60 take care 
of your vessel for you?” 

‘** Course—a reg'lar, jolly old salt. A ‘genial 
soul—loves his grog, and tobacco, well’s any. 
body!"’ 

The description of Loraine’s intended com- 
panion was not reassuring. ‘ 

Although he had no love nor filial reepeot 
for his father—there being nothing to awaken 
those sentiments—he oherished a Kindliness of 
feeling towards him, and especially desired his 
well-being. <: 

‘Give up your intended cruise, father, I beg 
of you,” he said, earnestly. ‘If you do not, 
I fear you will come to serious grief. Your 
habits and those of your seamen being 680 uan- 
fortanately alike——” 

‘Habits? Alike?” interrupted Loraine. 
* What mean ?"” 

‘* I mean that you are too intemperate,” 
was the frank reply. 

‘‘Temperate! Lain’ttemperate. The man 
that says I’m temperate says what he knows 
nothin’ ‘bout. Sing’lar,” added Loraine, 
complainingly, ‘how ev'body gets that idea 
‘bons me. ‘Spose I'm different other men. 
Never was understood. C'lamny loves shinin’ 
mark, heard say. Listle thought you'd b'licve 
idie gossip, Wal’er!" 

** Won't you give up this plan of yours?” 
perciated the artist. 

“No, won’t—that's flat!” 

** Bat how do you know your sloop's worth 
any thing? Have you had any one aboard to 
jadge for you?” 

“Cun jadge myself. She's an Al aloop, 
Wal'er !” 

‘** And you propose starting to-day ?” 

Loraine replied in the affirmative, mentally 
wondering in what terms he should propose to 
Walter to accompany him to his vessel, and 
what he should do in case of refusal, 

The artist was thovghtfal, too. He saw 
that it would be impossible to disausde hia 
father feom his intended voyage, and he had 
little faith in his estimate of the vessel. 

He thought it quite possible that he had 
been imposed upon by some et person 
with a sloop which would founder, or go to 
pieces in the first storm, and he resolved to ace 
it himself before allowing Loraine to depart in 


it. 
He signified his determination to his visitor, 
adding,— 

“If you and your sloop were to get lost I 
should never forgive myself for my negligence 
| in the matter. Wait a minute, and I will ac- 
company you!” 

Loraine was 80 touched by thie « ffer and the 
kindness of heart prompting it, as well as his 
own unworthiness, that he came near con- 
fessing the whole plan against Walter, aad 
begging his forgiveness. 

a timely recollection of the terrible secret 
thatlay behind the plot, however, and the 
thonght that that might be discovered, and he 
and his son be overwhelmed with ruin, caused 
him to harden his heart and determine anew 
to carry out his scheme, 

Walter went into the inner rocm, soon re- 
turning, habited for the street, and Loraine 
said,— 

‘*Cab waitin’ me; I lead way!” 

He did so, Walter stopping a moment to 
give directions to his faithfal valet, and they 
then descended to the street. Loraine gave 
the order, and they set off. 

Daring the whole ride there was a suppressed 
elation about Loraine, varied with fits of gloom, 








that seemed to Walter very singular, but it 
failed to arouse his suspicions. 
There was a remorseful tenderness, #00, in 
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——— 
the manner of his father, who insisted on 
giving him the best seat, and continually 
acked him if he were comfortable, 

The ride ended the cab was di:missed, and 
the two went on board the sloop together, 

Jack Marlow was seated on the deck, with a 
couple of baskets of vegetables beside him, 
which he seemed to have just brought on board. 
He arose upon the appearance of the artist and 
Loraine, and said to the latter,— 

“All ready, cap’in. Oan be off 
minute!” 

Loraine replied by requesting him to show 
his son about the vessel, as the latter feared 
it was not strong enough for the proposed 
yoyage. 

This fear seemed to Jack natural enough in 
a landseman, and he proceeded to show the 
sails, the masts, &, and describe the boat in 
such & Way a8 to show he had unlimited faith 
in her strength and seaworthiness. 

The sailor saw no reason to doubt that 
Walter was an invalid, as Loraine had pre- 
tended, for the artist’s hands were very white 
and slender, and his face presented a singular 
contrast with the brown visage of Jack 
Marlow. Jack had no conception that the 
most perfect health was consistent with the 
youth's elender, compact frame. 

Walter was soon convinced that the vessel 
was safe enough, and then Loraine unlocked 
the cabin-door, ushering his guest into that 
neat little retreat, 

“How nice it ia in here!" exclaimed 
Walter, ‘‘ How fresh and pleasant it looks! I 
don't wonder, father, at your desire to cruise 
about, You have your supper ready, it 
seems ?'’ he added, regarding the table. 

‘ Yes, Wal’er. I got ready fer you, I was 
going to ask you come dewn see us off,” 
replied Loraine, rather confusedly. ‘‘ Sit 
down table, Wal'er. Let’s have pleasant time 
'gether ’fore part !'’ 

Walter attempted to decline the proffered 
civility, but his host assured him that he had 


any 


arranged it purposely for him, and should be 
— disappointed at his refusal to partake 
of it. 


Always anxious to give pleasure, when by so 
doing was involved no loss of principle, 
he acceded to Loraine’s desire and took his 
seat at the little table, exactly where his host 
bad intended. 

Se praised the delicacies that composed 
the meal, paid particular attention to the 
fruits, and, in consequence of Loraine’s impor- 
tunities, drank half a glass of the drugged 
wine, 

“No more, I thank you!’ he said, as his 
father pressed him to take more. ‘I think 
you would do well, father, to leave liquors 
behind you. They are not the best things you 
can have at sea.” 

 Necessaries life,” replied Loraine. ‘I take 
ver’ little, but ’bliged to go on ’count of health. 
Tone system, Wish, Wal'er, you could be 
— ‘company us. A v'yage’d do you 
g0 Tadd 
“IT don't care for one this summer,” was 
the response. ‘‘ One of these days I may have 
& yacht, but not yet. As to going with you, 
father, I have too many inducements to 
femain in London,’’ and he smiled. ‘I havs 
an engagement for this evening.” he added, 
. - must leave you soon. It is getting 
ate!’ 

Loraine began to be filled with fear that 
Walter had not taken sufficient wine to act 
upon his brain, and the remorseful feelings 
that had begun to beset him again vanished. 

Walter conversed a little while longer, in his 
usual pleasant way, and then announced his 
intention of departing, adding, — 

“I fear Iam going to be ill—I feel so 
Strangely, My senses are quite in a whirl, 
and 1 can hardly see you. I——” 

_He paused, with a vague sort of wonder at 
hia singular sensations, and attempted to rise. 
His limbs seemed like dead weights, which it 


was impossible to lift, but before he could | 
state the fact an irreeistible languor stole over , 





slumber. 

Loraine arose, and looked at him with & 
countenance upon which the emotions of joy 
and regret struggled for the mastery, and he 
muttered, — 

“*T’ve ceeded! It'll be easy ’nough now to 
carry him off, and get rid of him. Poor 
Wal’er! He's been kinder to me than 
Raymon’. He’s got more heart ’s Raymon’ ! 
But Raymon’ ’s my own son an’ I mus’ stand 
by him, ‘Sides, my own lib’ty ’s at stake !"’ 

Carefully removing the artist’s coat, 
Loraine, With great effort, his movements 
being uncertain, lifted Walter and deposited 
him in one of the berths, covering him neatly. 

‘Raymon’ said I mus’ bin’ him,” he then 
said, ‘ Ihate to bin’ him. Bat I mus’ do it, 
an’ the sooner the better! ” 

Taere bad been throughout Walter's life a 
strong feeling of respect towards him on the 

of his parents, and they bad alweys 
treated him as a superior being, feeling in 
their own hearts that he was their rightful 
lord. Tais feeling was at work now with 
Loraine, as he proceeded to bind Walter 
securely, yet in a menner which could not 
— his skin, or check the eirculation of his 

ood. 

When the task was finished, Loraine went 
upon the deck, —— his seamen to a glass 
of grog, told him that hia son was lying down, 
and that be must get under weigh. 

The order was obeyed, and the Pretty Polly 
moved down the Thames on her way to sea. 

Loraine flitted about between the cabin and 
the deck, watching the breathing of Walter 
and the progress of the sloop alternately, for 
several hours. The London lights died out 
gradually from view, and at length the 
Thames itself was left behind them, and on 
the following day they stood boldly out into 
the North Sea, proceeding in a northerly 


direction. 
(To be continued.) 








A GREAT COST. 


ne 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘* He has the grace, at leazt, not to attempt 
to make any explanation or to annoy me with 
any letters,’’ uid Lady Castleton. 

She said this to her lawyer, Mr. Ferrara. 
They were sitting in her room in the 


large, old rambling building of Coombe—the | 
house where she had come as a bride many, | : 
can. 


many years before, where her son had been 
born, the present young Earl's father, where 
her treasure, Margaret, had played and 
laughed in the childish days and early gi-l 
hood. 

Old Lady Castleton was very fond of 
Coombe. She resided there altogether az a rule, 
only going upand down occasionally to London, 
and this more to please her boy, Bertie, than 
her own wishes. 

Nearly six weeks had gone since that event- 
ful night when Lord Castleton had braved the 
wrath of Fowler, and appeared so suddenly 
and unceremonious in his grandmother's room 
—six long, quiet weeks, and yet the colour 
had not even commenced to creep into Bar. 
bara Vereker’s pale cheeks, nor the light into 
her glorious eyes. She was an object of 
intense anxiety to her new-found grandmother 
and cousin, 

Lady Castleton’s anger against Humphrey 
Lascelles, her fury at hie cruel, cowardly 
treatment of the girl inoreased, as she saw that, 
bravely as Barbara was bearing herself, the 
sword had not only gone direct to her heart, 
but was there still, rankling and probing the 
wound it had made, 

She did everything in her pover to make 
her child's child happy; and she was repaid 
by & gratitade too deep for words, and a love 
that grew day by day more steadily, 





him, and he clesed his eset in an unnatural 











There had been countless conversations with 
Mr. Ferrara in which Barbara had taken part. 
Sre had given simply and directly all the 
information in her power. She had told her 
young history quietly, repressing nothing, 
only wincirg and growing pale as ske came to 
that sad point where Cyril's shame, and the 
euffering and indignity she had endured, had 
to be told, 

Lady Oastleton’s fine brows were knit; her 
face betrayed nothing, but her brave old heart 
was full of trouble as she listened to the tale 
of the young man’s dishononr, and the girl's 
loyalty and punishment. 

‘*Oar name is the prouder for your coming, 
my child!” she asid, putting ont her wrinkled 
hand to take Barbara’s in hers. ‘Do not 
speak of shame in connection with yourself 
—you are stainless. You suffered for your 
brother. You were a martyr. You are an 
honour to your race,” 

Barbara's lovely face flashed for a moment, 
and then she shuddered. 

“I want to forget that time—to forget it,” 
she said involuntarily, passionately, 

“After to.day it will never be mentioned 
again,” Lady Castleton answered, quietly, 

Mr. Ferrara sat by with an imperturbable 
face. He had put overy one of Barbara's 
statements to the proof—at least, all that were 
possible te be proved ; and with her assistance 
and the exi2tence of much knowledge gained 
during his long search for Lady Margaret 
Vereker’s children, he bad easily arrived at 
the conclusion that young Lord Castleton's 
instinct bad been only too well founded, and 
that Lady Castleton's grandchild was restored 
to her arms and heart. 

The lawyer had been instantly charmed 
with the girl, and ataid, matter-of-fact man a¢ 
he was, considerably touched by her sad young 
history. 

He was equally incensed with Lady Castle- 
ton at the extraordinary conduct which had 
been the means of giving Barbara entirely into 
her grandmother's k g; but, unlike his 
client, he could not bring himself to under- 
stand Humphrey Lascelles’ action. 

“ The man has an almost universal reputa- 
tion for honour, atraightforwardness, and 
uprightness. I cannot believe it of him,” he 
insisted upon saying, great to Lady Castleton’s 
annoyance, 

‘* My dear Ferrars,” she always cnapped at 
him in return, ‘you are an absolute babe in 
knowledge of the world! Call yourself a 
lawyer? Bah! You ought to be at school 
learning your A B C of human charaoter ! 
What is the use of telling me whats other 
people say of Homphrey Lazceiles? You 
can's epesk from personal know's?ge of him ? 
Iam, therefore, in a better position to 
state my opinion of the young man, and I do 
80 withont any hesitation, He is a black- 
guard!” 

Mr, Ferrars always smiled at Lady Castle- 
ton’s vehemence—3 quint, depreoatory smile— 
but he did not renounce his opinion all the 
same, 

He knew of Hamphrey by repute very well 
indeed, although, as Lady Castleton had said, 
he had never come into personal contact with 


' the young man, and it took a great deal to 


upset him in his views once he was assured of 
them. 

Oxe of~ his oldest clients resided near 
Brackenbury Court; and on an occasional visit 
down to this client Mr. Ferrars had heard the 
Lascelles’, spaken of very freqnently—and 
spoken of, st least, so far as Sir Humphrey 
and his sieter were concerned, with & warmth 
and sincerity of liking that was almost affee- 
tion. 

Hence the lawyer found it a cifficalt matter 
to reconcile such conduct as Barbara had 
epparently suffered with this former knowledge 
of the young man’s undoubted worthineas, 

Deopite hia liking and admiration for the 
girl he conid sot bring his legal miad to 
sgocept her etory of Humphrey Ly»scollea’ 
cruelty so absolately as Lady Casticton did. 

He did not disbelieve Barbara, Is was im- 
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| Ags yet, everything is so strangeand new | 


cxplanation should be permitted from Siz 


Humphrey Lasooiles,”’ 


“He bas bad plenty of tims to make a 
handred explanations!" Lady Castleton an- 


swered, quickly. 
Tne lawyer smiled faintly. 


“Your Ladyehip macs noé forget the vary | 
remptory tone of your letter to Sic Hum- 


hrey?” 


‘“T merely wrote that I must forbid him to 
atiempt to hold the smallest commanicaiioa 
visi my grandchild or with myaelf, aud shat 
e!l and any letters coming from him would be 


immediately retaraed aaopened!"” 


“And you expected to redsivea letter ia. | 


the face of such a command?” 
‘My dear Ferrara," the Ooaatess said, 


calmly, ‘‘a man in love takes no heed of 
mmands! Had Hqamphrey Lascelles really 
loved this poor child, do you think hs weuld 
ba where he is now? Command or no com. | 
mand he would have forced his way here and 


cemanded the right to be heard, bus—you 

3@—he does not come. Ho thinks, and thinks 
wisely, his batter course is 60 scoept my letter 
&2 foal—whatever revalsion of feeling and 
social priuciple may come now,” the old lady 
caid, with asneer, ‘Now that he is aware 
of the child’s proper status in sosiety—even 
be mast feel that it will bea a monstroaaly 
ciffioalt matter to explain away his lester oa 
that aoconnt.” 

Mr. Ferrara knit his brows. 

‘Aad these osthers—this young clergyman 
andhisa mother? Is their testimony to go for 
nothing? Sarely they would nos speak 39 
esroogly in Sir Hamphrey’s favour aniess 
they had reason to do so?” 

‘* Feerars. yoda are a3 obstinate as a mule!” 
tas little Coaatess cried, angrily; thea she 
calmed down. “I have not shoaghs it nesas- 
sary so tell either Mes, Griffiths or her son 
ine whole trath. The ohild could nos raat 

they had beon written to. She is more 
naa gratefal to them 
those frat few days after aha came to ma 
their name-was never off her lips. I wrote to 
them fully on the sabject of her birth and 
restoration to me, bas I merely foached 
iightiy on the sndjeos of the broken engage- 
neut I said the matter wag qaite at an end, 
that Bardara woald henosforsh live her life 
wisn ms, and that Sir Hamphrey, by his owa 
unworthiness, had made is necessary his very 
nam shoald oe baaished out of.her memory.” 

* Aad this is Mr. Griffiiha auaswer," Mr, 


T 


Forcarta observed, picking up a letter and 
reading from it slowly andoarefally. ‘‘ Waat 
wa did for your graadchild we would have 
done for the veriest beggar, We found her in 
Sore trouble and newd, and we ministered to 
that need. Barbara's love and gratiiade to as 


Waen she was iil | 


| calles; if so, [ am sure the acqasintance magi 
| ba of sho most superficial character, for no 
| liviag creatare who had met or knowa this 
‘ man could find it possible to harbour a single 


| harsh thought agains$ sach a man, or permis 


| a doubt 60 grow, much less to live. 


| Barbara, 
t 


tail to be grieved over the accident which, 


while it gives her family aad family love, robs 


' her of that happy fatare we had hopsd was go 
near. 

‘‘With many apologies for writing at such 
| length t0 your ladyship. an@ enclosing an 
' endorsed statemant that Barbara has spoken 
| moss miautely and oorredtiy on ‘all prints of 
' her story wish which f hava bean oonnected. 

Peay cousider m3 now and always, Lady 
| Casiletoa, your obedient servant, 
“Owen Garrrizas.” 
| Mr. Ferrara took off hie spectacles aq he 
| fiaished reading, and rubbed the glasses 
| vigorously. 

‘‘A most straightforward and admirable 
| letter in avery sense of the word, Lady Castle. 
' toa!” he said. 

Tee Countess did not answer at first. 
Ovwsa's empitatio testimony to Hamphrey 
Lasoslles’ uadlemished character had tonvhed 
her more than dhe cared to confess to Mr. 

| Forcars, 

“For a man who writes his owa sermons 
no doubdt the letter is not bad,” she observed. 

Tas lawyer tapped the table with hia 
spectacle cava. 

“I wiah, my dear friend,” he said, speaking 
| with a familiarity that his loag and close oon- 
nection with Lady Oasiieton warranted, 
“thas you would let me sift this matter to 
the botsom,”’ 

“T have given my word of honour to the 
child I will nos move a fiager ia it oue way or 
the other!" 

‘*Bat Heaven bless my soul! Is she to be 
allowed to die of a broken heart, all because of 
some childish nonsense?” 

‘‘Peopie don’t die of broken hearts, my 
good Ferrars,” Lady Castleton answered, but 
she wiaced at hia words all the same. 


‘word’? Had uot her own Margaret gone to 


‘* Hamphrey Lasosilesis a novleman—nobie 
of heart, pare of mind, generoaa, honourable 
} in nasare, worthy to be the husband or friend 
| of the proadest and greatest woman in the 
| land. May f ba perntitted tosend my mother’s 
warms’ love, and my own’deepest regards to 


“ When she will ¢om3, and you will let her, 
| she will fiad her friends rejoised to see her 
; again, though at this moment they. cannot 


Had not her experience in life taught her 
| many & lesson @hat gave the lie direct to these | 


Tae old lady's face grew pxile; tha vision of 
Barbara's young loveliness flashed before hor, 
Waat if the girl were to follow in her mother's 
footsteps? Waat if, despite her pride, her 
fseble bodily strength—and alas! alas! there 
was no gaingaying that the strength was only 
too frail—should bow and break beneath thas 
proud determiaation ? 

Lady Castleton'slips closed firmly together, 

“The question is a diffi:als one to solvs,” 
she said to herself more than to the lawyer, 
Her voice was low, and not quite steady, and 


| her face wore an anxious air. 


The force of Mr. Ferrars’ argument coald 
not be put on one sids. ITs was not just, not 
fair that Hamphrey Lasostles should be 
denied a chance of explaining’ himeelf; and 
though she had soarotly confessed is, even to 
hersolf, Lady Oastleton had been toushed'and 
impressed by Owen Griffiths’ most firm and 
earnest testimony on the young man's behalf. 
Bas she had given Barbara her solema 
promise—the girl's eager, almost passionate 
entresty—the matter should be allowed to 
reas had wou a vow that it should be exactly 
as the child wished. 

Could she go back from that promise! Mr, 
Forrars was silent a moment or two. Taen he 
spoke, 

‘‘Has Miss Vereker seen this?” he asked, 
touching Owen's letter. 

md Castleton shook her head. 

ny Q ? ” 

Mc. Ferrars parsed up his lips, then »shat 
away his spectacles with a click and rose to 
his feet. Hemnodded his grey head: once or 
twica sagely. 

‘There ia the solution to the problem,” he 
ssid, shrewdJy. ‘Let her read thatleiter as 
f00n'ad possible,” 

‘* You make me very angry, Ferrars,’” Lady 


' Castleton said, irritably, ‘and I cannot under- 


stand how a sharp, clever man like you can 
take up such a ‘decided side with a person 
whom you know little'or nothing about, or 
rather, I should tay, about whom you know 
through me so much that ia disagreeable and 
objectionatde. Taik of women being obstinate 


| and prejadiced!” 


Mr. Ferrars smiled faintiy. 
‘“‘ I think there is oeréainly a little prejadice 
in the matter,” he said, and he spoke in an 


, apologetic sort of way—not in the least, how- 


ever, deceiving Lady Castleton, who Knew that 
theprejudice he alluded to was on her side, and 
not on his, ‘' Bas Zor all that, my lady, { should 
liks so give everybody a benefit of a doubt, 
and so——” 

'*Andso,” Lady Casileton finished sharply, 
‘‘you desire that the child should read this 
letter 2?” 

Mr. Ferrara nodded his head, and then pre- 


pared to take hig departare. He had come 


dowa from Lindon ths evening before, and 
had stayed the night at Coome, bat was off 
again now, for basiness was very brisk with 
Ferrars and Siangate, of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fielda, 

Lady Castleton rocked hor chair to and fro 
for a moment. 

Weil,” she gaid, after a long pause; 
‘‘ well, I will do aa you advise, though it goes 
to my heart to upset the child jast as she is 
beginning to get over things alittle. I don't 
see that I shall do any good ; for even if she 
consents to les you examine more closer into 
the wiatier what better are we? Can wa give 
her ‘back ‘her bolief, her ‘happinese-sh, 
Fertars? Tell ms that!” 

“T¢is my belief we can; ‘and ‘shall do all 
that!’ was Mr. Farrar’s ‘anwwer, given 
steadily and very quistly. He smiled at the 
old lady's expression, and then ‘he moved to 
the window and looked out. : 

“ They are véry good friends,” he-said, with 
& nod at two figures that passed ‘up the ave- 


' nue at that omeént'on ‘horséback. “ Tne boy 


: 


| is qaite’happy ‘With ‘his new ptaymate.” 


Lady Casiléton ‘osaved rooking Her chair, 
and rose from it’ slowly. 
“Bertie will be the best friend the’dhild can 
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ever have,’’ she said, @ little tremulously, and 
then she sighed. 

She was not young now, and the intricacies 
aud heart sorrows of life were not to be so 
lightly attacked as in bygone years. 

If the thought of Barbara’s lovely white 
face made her heart wince, the dread of the 
sadness that might be in store for her \boy 
through that same lovely girlish face gave her 
just ag keen @ pain. 

She had guessed his seoret from the first; 
and when all was told and proved, and she 
knew at last it was her Margaret’s child that 
lay, in froth and in deed, upon her heart, the 
mamoty of the boy’s love came back to her 
gilded with a rosy hue that made it altogether 
beantiful and desirable in her eyes. 

If she-gave jastice to Hamphrey Lascelles, 
it she les Bim exonerate himself (were auch a 
thing possible), though she might see the light 
and joy of lifecome into Barbara's face, would 
she not #¢0%% fade and die out of her beloved 
boy’s eyes ! 

It was @ psinfal- moment, and Lady Casile- 
ton felt that is was*beyond her. She faltered, 
however, only for that moment; an? as Mr. 
Ferrata‘ lefs her, and she was alone, she stood 
and Idéked down on Owen Griffiihe’ letter, 
and set her lips firmly. 

‘“‘T have been wrong,” she said to herself, 
“In my angerand my horror I shut oué ju3- 
tics from# my thoughts. I will not urge the 
child not force my own feelings upon her, She 
shall read what this good man says. If, when 
she reads, She should feel a desire to let 
Lasceliéf make some explanation, I will set 
about afranging this, even though my Bertie’s 
heart mast saffer the greatest pain a man may 


now.” 

And whéan the door opaned again to admit 
the two young people—Lord Castleton, laugh. 
ing, handsome, eager; Barbara, wan, lovely, 
smiling faintly at her companion’s chatter— 
the old lady was firm in her determination 
that jastice should, after all, be meted out to 
this man; even though justices shoald carry 
misery in its wings to one who was as dear to 
her—nay, dearer than her own life! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Lokp OastLETON wad very’ restlMss. He had 
Smoked wt feast three cigaitettés, and had 
walked up and down the length of ‘the con. 
gervatory dozen of times, and still Barbara 
did‘nos conte. Sne had promised to join him 
immediately. Grandmother haa dont for her 
after dinner, *bat she wotld not keep ithe 
girl veryiohg,;and then they could bit’here in 
the sofe light, and the warm, seented air. 
Tas Earl’ was a little troubled about his 
cousin ; he had never been able to quite under. 
stand the matter of her broken engagement. 
He had seen a good deal of Hamphrey Las. 
csiles, aad the absolute devotion and happi- 
ne3s that had existed between Barbara and 
her lover bad been prodactive of many an 
Snvioua pang in his breast. Taat this bond 
soald have been broken, and broken so éffeo- 
tively, was at ficat more than he could believe ; 
and, but for Barbara's wan looks, and the 
tact that ahe was here at Céombe alone with 
Grannie aad hinidelf, and not évén'the faintest 
sign of Hamphrey Lasoéiles anywhere, he 
sould soaroely believe it even how 

He asked no questions ; bat he had thought 
& good deal about the sabject; and the 
memory of that night in the street, when he 
had come upon Barbara so unexpested!y, 
always gave him an uneasy feeling. She had 
said go iltsle ‘to him, only that'she must go 
away from Lady Bridgeworth’s*house'at once 
—at once—that she would Jet him tel: her, 
for she félt he “was her friend ; ‘aad *nbea ‘he 
woald mover forget! the ‘broken ory she ‘gave 
when he spoke Hamphrey's name, ‘and how 
she had said, quivkly, firmly, that shd would 
never willingly hear that "name ‘again, that 
Hamphrey Lvseslles’ was gons ont of ‘her life 
43 Utterly as though he were dead. 





Lord Castleton had spoken a little with his 
grandmother on this subject; and though he 
had asked no questions, he coald not quite 
disguise a natural curiosity about the matter. 
He learnt nothing from his grandmother but 
the information that Barbara had been 
shamefally treated, and that henceforth all 
possible or probable connection between her- 
self-and Lascelies was at an end. 

“Then Barbara is free?” the young man 
had said, with a flatter at his heart, and a 
leaping in his pulses, ‘‘ quite free? ” 

“Bhe is quite free!” Lady Castleton had 
said in reply, ‘and s glance at the boy’s face, 
with its eager flash and downcast eyes, gave 
her a pleasure and a pain. 
she’had thought, but there had come a doubi. 

‘He wavso young—suchsa boy! And Barbara, 
“though -she°was so young, bad suffered more 
in one’ yéar'than he’ had done in allhis brigh:, 
young life. The boli that had shot into her 
hear Would not soon be withdrawn. If a girl 
in *yédre ‘the old woman's hears knew that 
Batbara*toved with no gitl’s love. Something 
oftiis knowledge seemed to have come to 
Tord Castleton of late. Is was mot “her 
beauty or her sorrow that made the gulf so 
wide between his cousin and himself. It was 
the feeling that her affection for him, genuine, 
sincere, deepening as “it was every day—was 
not, would never be ‘the Jove that -he*had for 
her. And yet, such is the dlindness of baman 
natare, that despite this ‘knowledge; “his hope 
grew and grew évery Gay, ‘and hia Greams 
were all of Barbara ‘and ‘the futures ‘when 
Barbara shouldbe his wife—his-very own. 

He looked up froma long * L-of -the 
marble pavéernens to “tee her ing “towards 
him. She wWas"so‘lovely, so fair, 20 gewootal | 
There was not-@ Hower in this wide conserva 
tory to conipare with her ! 

‘* You have evidently had some solemn con- 
clave with Grannie, Babs, dear,’’ he said, hia 
face lighting up ather approach. ‘I thought 
you had forgotten me altogether! "’ 

“TY don’t think I could ever do that, Bartie, 
if I tried ever so hard! ”’ 

Barbara’s voice was low and tired—tired with 


i! ® sound as though she had been weeping 


heavily, yet ‘ehe-had noi ‘shed single tear, 
She slipped her hand through her cousin's 


ara, 
It would be quite imposstisle to describe the 


pleasnre and comfort Barbara found in thia | 


cousin's companionship. She felé she should 
never be gratefal enough for it, 

He was to her ail thather baloved ‘lost Oyril 
should have béen—his boyishnsss, his fresh- 
ness, his cagerneas to pive her pleasure. His 
delight ia her socisty was as sweet ag it was 
sootbing, 

She littie knew, poor child, how near the 
edge of ‘the precipice she was walking. She 
never guesséd how ‘each tender word and 
caress of ‘hers went to fan the flame thai 
threatened to’ bata in this'boy’s heart all his 
life. The thoughs of ‘Bertie'as a lover never 
entered her mind. 


Josephine’s rather ill-chosen jeata ‘about | 


Lord Oustleton’s atténtions were foryotten— 


indeéd, they had made mo sort of mark upon | 


her, ‘for they had'been spoken at a time when 
she could remember nothing clearly, save her 
one agony ; ‘and éven hud \she compretiended 
the ‘meaning she would ‘have coustraed it 
differently, for she had the key’to'the young 
man's conduet, ‘aad would haye agsovlsted it 
only with the kaowledge of the possible rela- 
tionship between them. 

Thos Barbara was absolately ignorant of 
the ‘state of her cousin's feelings towarda her, 
and tariied to ‘him mataraily as the one bsing 
who gave her vigour, uhoodsoiods stromgth, 
and swéet comfort, 

She slippsd "her slender ‘hand ‘through *his 
arm, and leaned'hertovely head uncorscivously 
against his shodlder, thereby sending the 
young man dnto'the very seventh ‘heaven of 
delight. 

“Tam tired, Bertie,”she said, with'the little 
weary sigh ‘that seemed to live on her lips 
now—" so tired.” 


‘© If is could be! ” | 


“ Come and sit down, darling!” he answered, 
; tenderly. ‘' Sit down and tell me all about it. 
Has Grannie been wigying you ?” 

Barbara smiled faintly, 

‘“‘ Grannie is an angel !”’ she said. 

‘Qa! indeed! And pray what am I, eh?" 
| Barbara lifted her beautifal eyes up to his 


| face. h 
; “You are my dear, dear Bertie. The best 
; and only Bersie in the world!” she smiled, 
} and then gave that sigh again. ‘You are so 
j like my poor Cyril,” she said, in almost 
inaudible tones, 
| Lord Oasiisson's 
| moment 
“T believe that is the only reason why ycu 
| like me, Babs.” 
| Se pat ont her little white hand and let 6 
Fest in his. 

‘Te yas,”’ she said, gontly; “ bas now——" 

‘‘Now, Babs!” eazetly. 

“Tem not going to make you conceited!" 
| _Whate mockery the smile seemed to be that 
| played for ‘an instant on her pale lips. 
| Lord Castleton looked ats herintently. She 
' was leaning back in thes chair, her eyes closed, 
the ‘red-gold of her hair increasing the pallor 
offser‘face. The anguish in her heart seemed 
tobe “Written co clearly on her loveliness 
*omnighi;ittouchsd the young man to his very 
core. 

He-véteased her hand, and it fell almost 
nervéless on her jap, She seemed to be uncon- 
‘scious inthis moment. She was very, very far 
away from him for the first time. The-shill 
‘shadow of the fature misery that lay in-store 
for him feil maoross Lord Castleton's fresh 
young hoart. 

She was's0 iiiuch to him, so very, very muoh, 
and he was only her brother, her dear brother 
Bosrtie—nothing more. 

He was very silent, and stood looking down 
at her, scarcely conscious of whers he was. 
She opaned her cyes with a staré, 

; 


| 


fase olouded for a 








dear!’ sha agid as she met 


al Bertie 


2 


| hig gaze. 
Lord Castleton sa$ down beside her, and took 
} her hand, 
| Darling!" he said, tenderly, ‘if I could 
| bat take your sorrow from you. Babs, don’t 
; hut me out o? your Jife. Let me'know your 
trouble, Let--letimea’be your brother—your 
: trasted, loving brother—only trast'me. I—TI 
cannol boar 0 ses’ you look a3 you do now. 
| ust ma knewiall; let me share tiie ‘sorrow. 
Graunie calla ms her boy, bat I am nota boy. 
| Babs, Tamera. I have & man's heat, a 
| man's sitergth, a—2 man's courage, I hopes. 
| Will yoo hot trust me? Will you not let me 
help you? 
| _ Batbava’d two slender bands were clinging 

to him wildly; almost fierce) y. 

‘*Oh! Bertie! Bertie!” she said, with a 
wail in her voice. ‘ You ara so godd. I love 
| yon, dear, I love you! Bust you cannot help 
' me—no one can help me, Tusere is no‘help. 
| My heart is broken—broken—broken |” 

She bowed her ‘head over their clasped 
hauds, and her hair lodsened, fell over her 
' shoulders, and lay across his kkases. 

He drew avay one of his ‘hands, and 
caressed the bowed head gently, with an 
infinite tenderness, 

He apoke traly when ‘he aid he was'no boy. 
Thdre was a man’s purest, deepest Move in hig 
hears at this moment—a mn's love that/has 
in it some of the ‘protéction, tho maternity, of 
@ woman’s. 

Hia own pain wae swallowed up in hers. 
It waz not the moment for solfishuess or 
memory of self. Hia very being was morged 
in hers ag sho'lay there beaten down by: grief. 

“Poor Babs! "poor, ‘dear little Babs!’ he 
said, gently, and a mist of ‘tears rose ‘before 
his bright eyes. 

Whata sdrrowfal life she hadhad—thisfeail, 
lovely child! ‘H»‘stiuddered aa the memory of 
all ‘her hardahips, of ther wots, of her degra- 
dation through’ Oyril’s dishoaoar, came back 
to him—end now even—now when she was 
restored to her properplace, when loving arms 
} and loving hearts were ready to weloome and 
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LORD CASTLETON DBEW AWAY ONE OF HIS HANDS, AND CaBESSED BARBABA'S HEAD J} 


receive her—even now the canker of sorrow 
lived with her atill. 

Tne fresh, beautifol Jove withia bis heart 
rose higher and higher. He yearned to do 
something for her—something that woald 
bring the sunshine back into her life, the 
colour to her cheeks, the glorious light into 
tvose wondroue eyes. After all, his love was a 
very poor affair if he could not devise some- 
thing to give her comfort, to cure her pair. 

‘* Dear little Babs,’’ he eaid, sgain and 
egain; snd then bravely, though with a con- 
iraction of the lips and a white leok, which 
she @id not see, “‘ my little sister Babs! "’ 

“Oh! Bertie!” the girl drew herself up 
from bis knee, and folded ber arms over her 
heart. There were tears in her eyes, a volame 
of tears in her voice. ‘‘Oh! Bertie, I am so 
unhappy! I don’t know—I don’t knew. It 
I could only think clearly !'’ She swayed her- 
self to and fro in her chair, 

The words in Owen Griffiths’ letter ran 
before her in flaming letters. They beat into 
ber brain, they seared into ber heart, and yet 
—yet how could they be true? How could 
even such belief, such testimony as this wipe 
away the horrible proof of Hamphie’s cruelty ? 
If she bad not seen with her own eyes, com- 
prehended with her own ecenses, listened with 
her own ears to the miserable letter read aloud 
by Josephine, she would never have believed 
it—never! never! never! 

Bot it was so useless to think of it all. 
Even could she bring herself to doubt this 
»orrible proof, there was so much remaining 

Hampbrey’s silence, Muriel’s silence. 

She had been at Coombe now more than a 
month, yet not a word, nob @ sign bad come 


' acting thus, it could be only shame that tied 








trom them, Surely if, as Owen Grofiiha de- 
cared 80 strongly, so firmly, Humphrey Las- 
celles was a worthy and honoorable man, 
+arely he would have taken some steps to | 
follow her op! He would have set on one side 
Ldy Castieton’s command not to address her. 
ii= would seek and demand an explanation. | 
Xce—yes, he would have done all this were he, : 


indeed, the msn she had thought him, the man 
Owen G:>ftions revered to strongly. Nos 


his lips, and held him back—a shame that 
spread itself to Mariel too, and kept her silent 
with bimeelf. And yet—and yet—— 

Lord Caxtleton saw the conflicting emotions 
on her face. 

** Will you not let me help you, Babs?”' he 
asked again. 

She ceased swaying to and fro. 

“I bave told you there is no help, Bertie.” 

* Let me know all, and I will give you my 
opinion on the matter.” 

She sighed, and was silent, 

The young men sighed too. 

“I see,” he said in a low voice, ‘I am too 
presumptuous. You do not know me yet.” 

“Oh! Bertie! Barbara uttered the protest 
very quickly, and put out her hand to him. 

He took. it firmly between his two strong 
brown ones, holding it in a grip that was 
almost painful. 

* Then trust me, Babs,” he said earnestly, 
quietly. ‘ Trust me, turn to me as though I 
were your brother, and les me share your 
sorrow. You know, don’t you, darling, that I 
would give my life to see you happy—bappy 
88 you were, when I fizat met you in London ? 
Do you remember? ”’ 

. os shuddered. He felt her hand grow cold 
in his. 

‘Is is because I remember so well that I 
suffer so much,” she answered. 

‘* And if you were happy then you should 
be deubly a0 now, for life is very, very different 
for you. You have Granpnie, and you have me, 





and the rest may be just the same—it shal! be.” 

The sound of conviction in his voice seemed j 
to carry a touch of the old happiness he desired ; 
to see again so much. Her pulses thrilled, her | 
heart beat, the light and colour came to hor | 
eyes and cheeks. She looked into her cousin's | 
face suddenly ; he was smiling at her. There 
was hope, comfort, happiness in that smile. 
Barbara turned tothis newcomfort, A gleam 





of sunlight seemed to fall athwart the gloom of 
her thoughte. 
Bertie's words that brought it. 

“I will tell you all,” she said hurriedly, 
with a catch in her voice. ‘ Yes, all, Bertie, 
and you shall see then if—if you can help me.” 

Bertie held her hand - tly. 

“Tell me all!” he said, his voice not 80 
bright as usual. ‘‘ Tell me all. I am a magician, 
little cousin, and I am going to give you back 
your happiness, whatever "—he pansed just & 
moment—" whatever it may cost. You must, 
you shall be happy again!" : 

He stooped and kiased the little hand, emil- 
ing tenderly, reassuringly, into her eyes; 
and Barbara, lost in ber own thoughts did not 
see how pale his handsome, boyish face had 
grown, Even if she bad seen it she would not 
have understood. 


(To be continued.) 








A cuever artisan, whose son lost a hand 
recently ina rag. pulping machine, has invented 
an artificial aluminium hand. This hand 
weighs less than a pound, and the fingers are 
so ingeniously arranged with springs that the 
hand can be made to grasp and hold articles 
more firmly, it is claimed, than any artificial 
hand ever yet invented. This new metal is 
light, bright, strong, tough, untarnisbable and 
unrustable, and especially adapted for such & 
use. 


Wuen you see the bat darting about in the 
evening, he is taking his supper. He lives a& 
the swallow does, on insects in the air, and, 
although his sight is very poor, his touch and 
smell are so sensitive that he has no difficulty 
in catching his prey, even when flying so very 
fast. When cold weather comes on, the bat 
ceases to fly about in search of food. He does 


not need if. He seeks a well-sheltered nook, 


where he is not likely to be disturbed, and 
qnietly takes a nap till next spring. 


It was Bertie’s smile, and 
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NOVELETTE.) 


JOHN DELAMERE’S LAST LOVE. 
en 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Up in the apple tree Margery’s swinging,” 


Fane Margery Derwent, as she swung bereelf 
iszily to and fro, en the old orazy swing 
elung between two apple-trees in her unole’s 
orchard. 

At her feet stretched the green turf, starred 
with buttercups and daisies. Around were the 
old fruit trees, laden with a wealth of deli- 
cately-tinted blossoms. Overhead arched the 
tky—pale blue—near; but away towards the 
horizon of that faint primrose true, eeen only 
in the epringtime of the year, and before her, 
visible through the vista of trees, was the 
ccean, dancing and sparkling, in jewel-like 
fiashes, in the sun’s warm rays. 

Bebind ber lay the house—a quaint, irre- 
gular oe with many windows, a green 
leaf-wreathed porch, and a thatched roof, that 
glowed tawnily lke the bayricks under the 
influence of the gladsome sunbeams, 


‘*See-saw, Margery Daw,” 


Ehe sang again, tilting ber cotton bonnet 
further forward over the pretty, piquante 
face to shade her eyes from the glare—those 
eyes that were as blue as an Italian eky, or 
the deep ripplelees waters of a Swiss lake. 

‘I wonder whether that Margery in the 
nursery rbyme beok was a8 shabby as 1 am, 


and whether she bad to wear her frocks when | 


they were three sizes too emall for her?” And 
the cast a look of ineffable diedain at the pink 
cotton gown that displayed ber trim ankles 
and clumsy shoes, the sleeves whereof were 
half-way between ber elbow and wrist, and 
the fronts whereof obstinately refused to 


meet, anc bad to be filled in with a strip of | 


lawn, fastened at the waist with a bow of 
black ribbon—a feeble attempt at finery, that 
showed the girl had some sense of ber own 
loveliness, and wished to enhance it. Though 
af seventeen such a face as hers, which 
locked as though veritably ‘‘ made out of a 
rose,” wanted little to set it off. 

“ Heigh ho! How delightful is must be to 
have heaps of ge! things, sll to match. 
Gloves, gown, hat, ribbons! Always to look 
freeh and neat, instead of tossed and untidy, 
and shabby to the last degree. Oh! 50 
shabby!” and she sighed dirmally and again 
glenced dirparingly at the pink frock and 
thick shoes; while Ginger, the big yellow 
and white spaniel that lay at her feet, got up 
on hearing the sigh, and licked her hand 
sympathetically. 

“You, Ginger!” polling his eilky ears 
gently, ‘ bave no trouble with regard to your 
costume. Your coat is always emart and in 
the fachion. Happy old Ginger! HowI wieh 
I was an Esau, provided with a natural 
garment that never wanted patching, and 
that never grew tco short in the sleever, or 
too scanty in the ekirte, or faded a little every 
time it went to the wash-tnb! But it's no 
use wisbing, is it, old boy ?'’ giving the ears 
& gentle tug of inquiry. ‘‘So I must put up 
with the goods the gods provide, and be con- 
tent, or, te speak more correctly, try to be 
content. For you know really, Ginger, I'm 
very discontented, and Aunt Jcobappa says 
that’s wicked, and that Ism an ‘ unregenerate 
soul,’” and Margery laughed a sweet, silvery 
ringing peal of laughter, that barmoniced well 
with the gladeome notes of Jark and linnet, 
and fell to swinging herself sgein in a lezy 
style, with closed eyes and a langvorons air, 
' that would greatly bave anneyed, “ Aunt 
' Johanna” could she have seen it, for at that 
' moment she was searching for ber niece 
| high and low in the cottage, and feeling very 
| angry at not being able to find ber; 50, finally, 
che eallied out to the garden and shouted,— 
‘‘Margery! Margery! Where are you?” 





,TABRE WERE DELIGHTFUL EVENINGS FOR JOHN AND MARGERY ON THE BIVEB IN TBE MOONLIGBT 1) 








« Here, aunt, in the orchard,” reeponded the 
girl's fresh voice. sa) 

‘*Come quickly. I want you.” * 

At this order Margery stopped swinging, 
jumped down fsom the swing, and began to 
walk towards the house, but not quickly. No 
ene could have accused her of displaying an 
ungracefol burry. 

On the contrary, she walked as slowly as she 
could, letting her hands bang idly at ber sides 
as she went, and # very mutinous expression 
on her fair face. " 

She knew she was wanted to do secmething. 
It was not Aunt Jobanna’s way to sit idle for 
ten minutes together, and she wouldn't let. 
anyone else bave a minute’s rest except Uncle 
Ben, her brotber, and he showed a sovereign 
dieregard for her sermons snd lectures. 

He would smoke bis pipe in the perlour if he 
thought fis to do e0, or stamp into the drawing- 
rocm with dirty boots, or sit for hours loung- 
ing in an easy chair on the Jawn in summer, 
or by the fire in winter, and he would not goto 
church more than once in four weeks, and 
when he did go invariably fell asleep and 
enored audibly, while the Reverend Timothy 
Titmarsh, an old college friend and cbum of 
forty years’ standing, droned away at his 
unedifying sermon ; and he would keep an old 
Irish bunter, one Shannon, who, sixteen years 
ago had been as likely an animal as any seen 
at a meet, but now was shaky, and split- 
boofed, camel.necked, and weedy about the 
lege, and who, Miss Derwent confidently pre- 
dicted, would come day fall at a jomp, snd put 
an end at one and the same time to Ben and 
bis bunting. 

However, Benjamin Derwent was not 
blessed with a superfinity of saoney, and he 
could not afford to buy a new horse, so he 
declared he would stick to Shannon as Jong ab 
Shannon had a leg to stand on, and not give 
up his fyvourite pastime until his own neck 
was brcken, or the utter collapse of the old 
horee made it an imperative necessity. 

He bad keen ured to bunting all his life, and, 
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being still a good and fearless horseman at 
sixty, he did not feel inclined to give it up, 
though he cut rather a sorry figare in the 
field on the old grey’s back—very different from 
what he had done in his youth, when his 
father was maeter of the Loamshire Hounds, 
_ the meet breakfasts were at Derwent 
all 

Nicholas Derwent had Iong been ‘gathered 
to his forefathers, and after his @eath it was 
foand that the wild Squifre of Derwent Hall 
had made a considerable ‘hole in hie patri- 
mony, and that only ‘that part of his estate 
which was strictly ‘entailed was Jétt for his 
t vo sone, Benjamin and Bertram, and his one 
dsaghter, Johanva, 

Of course Shey ‘had to let the Hail, and 
revire to Fernei@e,-the irregular thatched-root 
cottage they had inhabited ever since ;°and 
there commenced the struggte ‘between ‘small 
nesns end extravagant tastes engendered by 
oarly-habit and their bringing up as the chil- 
dren of a rich man, which sank them slowly, 
bub strely, + deeper in the mire of 
poverty and . 

Mies Derwent was the firat to shake herself 
f. ca froarthe¢rammels of ofd habits, and prac- 
tised rigid economy; bat Ben was rather 
extravagant, and Bertram, the youngest ‘ton, 
eeemed unable to do without laxurtes ‘he had 
so long been acoustomed to, and@imally made 
matters worse by marrying the Béwutifal but 
pennitess daughter of an Earl, who®arvived 
the marriago only five years, leavingiiim with 
‘ittle Margery, then but two years ld, “She 
sole frait of their union. 


Bartram did not survive his wife long, “Site: 


died before their child reached her ninth eur, 
leaving her to the care of his brother “wid 
sister. 

B:-a was nothing loth to have the little one 
at Fernside, despite the additional strain-on 
his slender incdors, bat Johanna grambled 
terribly. 

She was then an “untouched negative” of 


Gtty-five, soured by monetary and matri- | 
mouial disappointments, with no particular 


liking for children, and a leaning towards 
parsons, praying, and pulpits, and she knew 
the child wohld be somewhat of a tic to her, 
as Bon was out so much, and’ natdrally could 
not be exdeeted'to be ‘narsemaid to her; and 
the two tardy ‘codnirywomen had qiite 
enough tio do aboué the house without aftend- 
ing‘on Margery. 

However, hor gramblings were of ‘no avail, 
for Ben had ldved thé brother, who was ‘five 
years hig janior, a great deal more than ‘he 
did the sidter, who was five yéards ‘his senior ; 
and ‘he was quite détermined to'be & fribnd to 
her‘orphan, Iét Téhatna rail‘as‘ dhe’ would. 

So Marpery’cume to Ferstide, and ran wild 
for a while, dnd’then had a chesp ‘govérness 
three times a'week from ‘the neighbouring 
town of Hittst; and being ‘naturally quick 
and tlever sicked up a'good Gea! of knowledge, 
and at sévernteen ‘was a very charming piece of 
Neafortes’handiéraft, though'to all intents and 
—— still,'in ‘thoughts and ways, a ‘mere 
child. 

Miss‘Derwent had early iietructed her niece 
in the ‘use of the fieedie, and employed her 
skilfa! 'fiagers to Yhandfaciure caps out of 
sdtape ot ribbon and Ince, 40 acdist in turning 
and rehtakihg gowns, and in darning and 
mending btoékings and household linen; and 
a9 She stood oh the doordtep that bright spring 
morning the big pocket of her big apron wag 
pléthotic With Ben's holtly socks, while her 
left Hand and arm were thtast into a stockin 
ap to the elbow, aodin her right she flourish 
@ haige datning-needle. 

She was @ tall, rather ganat wortan, with 
fair hair, thickly sprinkled with grey, aquiline 
features, céld blue eyes, and a frowning ex- 
pression that marred ‘the Yemains of good 
locke’ visible ia her cOuuténance.; whilé her air 
and bearing, déspite her poor add somewhat 
coatss attire, Wai Udmistakatly that of one 
highly bled, ahd need 6 p604-society. 

** Wheres Have you Béen 7?” Sheabsked, a tonch 


| of imperiousness in her“tone as the girl slowly 
approached. 

“‘ Swinging in the orchard!” 

“dling! And yet I told you last night 
that #here were two dozen pairs of socks to be 
mended, and that your uncle had not one to 
put on his feet!” 

‘““Why did you not remind me?” rejoined 
Margery, just a trifle sullenly. “I forgot 
‘about i!” 


‘Remind ‘you, indeed! Haven’é I enough 
to think of without reminding you of every 
little fiddie-faddie? Did I not go into the 
‘kitchen‘#he moment breskfast was over to stir 
Up ‘those uséless creatures, Joan and Jane? 
Not that I oan wonder ‘at their uselessness, 
whenthey have such a bad example in you 
always before their eyes.” 

“ Bat they ‘have an exéelient example in 
you, Aunt Johanna! ” said’ the girl, a gleam of 
merriment oredping into those biue dangerous 
eyes of hers, ‘“and they ought towopy you, and 
not me!” 

“That Wiiey hive!” laughed Benjamin 
Derwent, ##ho was “teiding in the ‘hall, lis- 
tening to"Whie pa ms ‘between his 
women ‘'Batman and worran, too, is 
prone #0" 


they téke 

excellent Johanna!” ; 

coud, aauiag-a wey Wome po 

t F eo ; “as She 

passed her‘aunt. ~a *hehd on his 

tay. Tem Saicie dee, Severe 
Sax BO , Unele Ben, there were 

no froth wooks ready for you this morning. I 

“Will get “six “airs one “befére dinner, I 
ise"you |” 

** Now, never mind about#he socks, childie!” 
the responded, stooping to kiss her fair cheek 
warmly, and patting the small hand that lay 
onhisarm. ‘I don’t care a cram about the 
sooke, and you ought tobe ont raouning about 


ing ” 

‘““Now, Benjamin,” groaned hia sister, 
“how oan you be so foolish, so injudicious? 
You would spoil any yotng person, What 
would Bortram's child have been if it were 
not for mo?” and she turded her steély éyes 
upwerds, and rolled them vigorously. 

‘Wall, I think she would ‘have been a sweet 
little woman anyway, Jo!” replied the bluff 
and candid master of Farnside, who was in 
the habit of addredaing his sister by the thdig- 
fis title 6f ‘Jo,’ which andoyed Her im- 
mensély. 

‘Utterly spofled!’’ snapped the spinster, 
as she followed them into the parlour. ‘She 
is bad enough as it ia; but if anything hap: 
peng, Benjamin,” with an ominous frown and 
bob of the drab-coloured head, ‘‘if she gomes 
to grict it will be your fanlt, not mine!” 

‘Oh, rabbish!” retorted the Squire, a 
shadow of annoyance crossing hia jolly face. 
‘The little girl's right as a trivet. You can’t 
put an old head on young shoulders, Jo, 0 
where's the tse of trying to? You ought to 
remembér you were young once yourself, 
though, ‘perhaps, it’s so long ago that you've 
forgotten all about it.”’ 

Mies Derwent vyouéshsafed no reply to:this 
piece of impértinence, save a look of withering 
scorn, and commenosi to turn out the con- 
tents of her balgy pocket, 

‘Margie, my dear, who do you think is 
coming here to stay with us for a while?"’ 
asked the unfegenerate and inoorrigible Ben, 
as he lounged against the window frame near 
his niece, who was already busy over the 
socks, 

‘1 don't know, uncle. Who?” 

‘* Gaess,”’ ke replied, briefly,;as he took a 
disreputable-locking and much -diseoloured 
clay pipe from his poske%; and began leisurely 
to cram it fall of sobacoo. 

‘* Bonjamin, you never mean -¢o smoke here, 
at this hoar of 4he morning,’’ ejaculated Miss 
Derwent, “ that horridthing? ”’ 

*' Yos, I do,” -rejoined - Benjamin Derrent, 





coolly; pustiag tho * horrid <hing” ‘between 


and enjoying the sunshine this lovely morn- | 


his teeth ; and striking a match he proceeded 
to light it. 

“Ts it Mr. Saffrey ?” inquired Margery. 

‘*No, my dear. I've made my will. I don’t 
want any more lawyers here.’’ 

‘Mr, Oole, then? ” 

No.” 

‘Squire Thornton ?”’ 

‘No, no. Thortton is laid up with the 
gout, and savage as any ‘tiger, or Our good 
Johanna here when the maids flout her.” 

** Benjamin, be good enough, if you please, 
to leave my name out of your discussions,” 
said his sister, with great hauteur. 

‘*All right, Jo. Now, Margie, guess. It ia 
@ young man. Nothing like the fogey foszi!s 
you have named.” 

“Oh, a young man, Unéle Bon? Then I 

eit up.” 

‘* Well, what do you say to that raséal of a 
godson of mine?" 

‘John Delamere?’’ queried the girl, sok. 
ing up, @ sodden gleam of expettancy 
brightening her eyes. 

‘* Yes, John Delamere.” 

“Why, thought he was at Hong Kong?” 

‘fe was‘thidre, my dear. He is in d 


sy The bad, and'tiot the good, #0] 2°¥:, Hiv'thip reached Piymouth three days 
you, Matigy;/"and not ourg mgo 


. “He “has two months’ isave, ‘wind vhe is 
‘tospend at least six weeks of it'with'us.” 

*« Phat will be jolly!” oried Margery, _ 

‘‘ You are forgetting yourself, and ‘speaking 
like® rough sohool-boy,”’ remarked Mrds Der- 
went, coldly. ; 

Won't i#?” said Uncle Bon. “ It's mearly 
five years since we saw him, Mazfery. You 
were only a child then, I wonder What he'll 
think of you now you've grown ito a deuced 
Pretty girl?” and he ran his fingers caress. 
ingly through the rings and ourla of soft, 
yellow hair that clustered like the tendrils of 
' @ vine about her forehead, throat and ears. 

{ ‘ Benjamin, I am surprised at you, talking 
‘ in‘ that fashion to the child. You ought to 
| know better.’ 

| “You will be glad to see him, unole, won't 
you?” asked Margery, paying no attention to 
her aunt’s remark. 

‘*‘ Very, dear. I daresay the boy hag im- 
proved, and he'll be a nice companion for you 
to stroll about with, and-take long walks and 
rows on the river.” 

“Boy, indeed!” ‘sniffed Johanna, con- 
i temptuously. ‘Rather an old boy, and quite 
good for nothing, Margery, remember that. 
Sailors néver are good for much, They 
always have a love in every por, and flirt 
with every woman they come abross, meaning 
nothing all the time.” 

‘* Yes, that may bo," strack in Benjamin; 
‘* but aé the same time, they mean something 
some time, when they meet their last love, 
and want to marry.” 

‘Perhaps, As thirty, however, John Dela- 
| mere won't be thinking seriously of matri- 
| mony ;-and that you know as well as I do, 
| Benjamin, though, of course, you pretend to 
think he is perfection,’’ dnd she ‘cast a 
meaning look at him, and for: once in a way 
succeeded in sileneing Ben, for Lieutenant 
Delamere was the only child of the sole and 
only woman Benjamin Detwent had ‘ever 
loved, and though she had marrieii somebody 
else, he-stili cherished her memory fondly. 

She had been # distant cousin,;and poor ; and 
his father, in. the zenith of his wealth and 
prosperity, had forbidden the match between 
this poor relation and his heir, snd Hila Ellis 
had relinguished her lover when told an 
alliance with her would spoil ‘his ‘brilliant 
prospects; ‘and ¢0 put ‘an ‘insurmountable 
barrier between therm married a commander'in 
the navy, who had long bein devotedly 
attached to her, and to whom)slie’ was & ‘good 
wife, thotgh her shears was wholly Ben's. 
She-died when ber boy was sixteen, ‘and ‘her 
haéband ‘was lost at sea shorily ‘atier; ‘and 
Benjsmin Derwent did all he could so make ap 
to the boy the loss:of shia parents, ‘and John 
Delamere knew there was atways'a Soom‘and 
® warm wéloome fer ic at Fardstdefrom his 
godfather. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘Tren I am really not to have a Bies?” 
‘No, certainly not!” 
John Delamere lounged against 'the gnarled 
ank of @ huge apple-tree in the Fernzide 
rohard, ® smile on his bearded lips, and 
ocosite him stood Margery, with flashed 
~ecks, and an angry sparkiein her sapphire 


“a You dadd to kics me,” he remarked tenta- 


ively, regarding her lovely, vexed face appre. | 


sistively, ‘' when I was here before !” 
‘1 wad @ child, thea,” she retorted, quickly. 


“ Oh! I see, You are a young woman now,” } 


nd he glanced amusedly at the short pink 
x that made such a liberal display of boot, 
stocking and wrist. 

“Yes; I am seventeen,” drawing up her 
little figure proudly. 

“ Dear me | Quite aged!” 

‘You ate laughing at me,” she 








declared, with 


an 


‘T was thinking of thosa lovely kisses you 
iged to give me.” 

“Oh)” 

Sks blushed rosily to the tips of her delicate 

little ears at his words, 

‘Do you know, when I firat came this after- 
oou, and you drew back and wouldn't let me 
iss you, 1 thought it was done for Johanna’s 

hopes, and thas you were afraid of a leclare 
‘oma her?’ 

‘Oh! indeed.” 

“ And thatis why I offered to repeat the 
oversare now, Margery !"’ : 

“ You are extremely kind,” she told him 
with disdain. 

‘“‘T mean to be, only you won’éslet me, And, 
really, 
:0 kiss,” he urged, going 8 little nearer to her. 

'* We are not cousing,"’ she retorted, 
“\ Yes, weare.”’ 

‘No, we are nos.” 

‘. My dearest, child, don’t contradict. 
Sen's cousin,” 

'« A hundred times removed,” she interrupted 

corafally. 

“And your father’s,” he went on 
tranqnilly, ignoring the interruption. ‘‘ There- 
fore I must be yours.” 

“« Nonsense,” she told him. 

‘Ise the sober truth, and you are a crael 
‘ittle’ofeatare.” 

“If youare so anxious to kiss:‘somebody,” 
she remarked, a sly gleam of merriment 
seeping over her winsome face, banishing 
the angry Idok, ‘‘ why don’t you go and kiss 
euni?” 

“No, thank you, I had much rather not!” 
aud he mads a wry face. 

‘‘ Your shoestring is untied,” he said the 


Tam 


next moment; and like s flash of lightning he | 
: quired Jokn, abruptly changing the cofverna- 


¢rooped on his knees at her feet, and seized on 
the'loosened, flattering ribbon. 

“Now,” looking up into her face ‘with his 
roguish, hazel ‘eyes, ‘* I ‘shalphold ‘onto these 
ribbons ‘and your foot ‘until ‘you ransom it 
bs—you know what!" 

‘‘How dare you?" 'she ‘said. ‘ Lekve go 
ai'once 1" and she struggled inéffectually to 
free'herself; bat he‘held on manfally, longing 
to pres’ his lipyto that soft mouth that was 
SO tempting. 

“No, nos until the'ransom is paid!” 

“T never will. Let go this mindate!’’ and 
she raised her bhand'and tmenaved’him, 

“Hit away,” he laughed. ‘That baby’s 
‘ist Won't hart me.” 

‘Won't is?’ she ‘oried, with sudden pas- 
cidn, @ealing him ‘a ‘stingisg ‘blow on the 
otesk, that left a bright red’ mark, 

“You 'shall give me ‘at feast six of your 
own free will for that.” 

“T @hall not.” 

“Oh, yes, and you had better be quick, for 
i ‘Hear Johaitma’s voice, and ‘you will get a 
prétty scdlding if she finds'you ‘here, held by 
the phiéestring, and buffeting meas if I were 
@ Stodk'or a #fone.”’ 





» fresh accession of anger, and a stamp of the 


Margie, it is ridicalous for cousine not | 


| “Do les me go!” she pleaded, looking 


rather frightened. 
‘* Not without a kiss, Margie, dear1’’ look- 
ing up with eyes so full of passion that even 





i her innocence was penstrated, and a hot flash | 


; Spread over her face. ‘‘Ilam longing, huuger- 
| ing for a kiss. All these four years that I 
| have been away I have thought of the dear 


| little girl I ieft behind in England, picturing | 


| you growing up into little sweethesrt for me, 
| and, now that [ have come back, you are cold 
| and crael and unkind to me !” 

‘*Let me go!” in a breathless whisper, for 
| Miss Derwent's voice sonnded nearer. 

‘*No. I bave got you, and I mean to keep 
| you until you do as I wizh. You can't 
| escape!” and he teok a firmer grasp of the 


| unlucky flattering ribbons. 


| Bot alas! for the mutability of haman | 


| hopes. 


Rendered desperate by the approach of her | 


|aunt, Margery gave one qtick,. vigorous 
| wriggle of her ithe body ;and, behold | she was 


| hand. 
‘*What on earth are you doing, John?” 


| queried Miss Derwent in amazement, as she | 


| tarned the corner of the orchard, and came 
| upon this spectacle. ‘ What will the kuees of 
, your trousers be like ?”’ 
| ‘Rather green, I take is!’ he responded, 
| coolly, rising to his feet. 


‘* What have you there?’ eyeing the shoe | 


| curiously. 

| Somebody's foot-covering. Is if yours, 
| Johanna?” with audacious duplicity. 

| “No; certainly not.. I don’t leave my slees 
| in the orchard. It's Margery’s, of course,” 
**Oh! Then I had better go and look for 
| her, hadn’t 1?”’ 

“No! 
house. She will come ia when she hears the 
bell ring. Ranning races with Ginger, I 
suppose. She is dreadfally “wild!” added 
the spinster, with a doloroue sigh. 

‘+ Ig she really ?”’ said Delamere, with hypo- 
critical sympathy. 

‘‘ Very. A great responsibility.” 

“Um, I suppose so.” 

‘‘ You, being young, don't undersiand how 

reat.’ 
: ‘‘No. Perhaps you will be relieved of the 
respontibility before long! "’ 

‘‘How?” asked Johanna, fixing her cold 
eyes on his face. 

“She is awfully pretty.” 

“ Well?” 

‘Some one will -be wanting to marry her, 
and carry her off'from Fernside.”’ 

“Nos yet. She is only a child, though 
Ben ddes talk ri@iouloas nonsense to her.”’ 

‘* Who has Ben Jet the Hall to now?” in- 


tidn. 
‘ Lord Haslemere.” 
‘¢ What the horaey Lord Haslemere?” 
‘‘Yee. I believe he-has a large namber of 
horses.” 
‘* He is fabulously rich, isn’t he?” 
** Ben'sayaso.” 





“® And not véry old?” 

*s Porty.” 

‘3s he hanfisome ?” 

‘*Mdst pedple think go. I don’t admire 
him!.” 

“Why not?” 

‘There is*an ‘evil look about «his face—an 
unregererate soul, I am:sare!’’ 

‘*On. Perhaps he is all right." 

Perhaps! I hope so. However, I have 





not much: faith in Ben's friends.” 

‘‘T3 he a chum of Ben's?” 

‘Yes. They Hant topéther—Benjamin on 
that miserable créature, Shannon, Lord 
Hasiemere'on’s hunter’ that cost ‘three ‘han- 
dred guineas. You tay imagine the contrast 
between their respective steeds.” 

‘Yes, very well. Shannon is'a poor old 





crock now, though’géod ‘in ‘his Gay.” 


i flying in halting fashion adown the length of , 
| the blossom-strewn orchard, and John Deia- ; 
| mere waa kneeling witha blank look on hia , 
| handsome face, and a clumsy shoe in his, 


Tea is just ready, bring it into the 


* «Long bygone,” remarked Miss Dorwent, 
as she entered the parlour, and seated herself 
| at the table behind the hissing urn, for they 
: dined early and took tea at six. 
' Johanna declaring late dinner was an 
| extravagance ‘they could not indulge in; and 
; Ben, for & wonder, did not oppose her in thig 
; matter, but let her have her own way. 
; He was waiting for hie tea, and the only 
member of the family absent was Margery, 
i; who did not appear until some ten minutes 
j later, and then entered with flushed cheeks 
; and downcast eyes—for already #he was 
| regretting that unkind blow she had dealt 
| poor John, and feeling ashamed of having 
| given way to ungoverned anger 

® Here is your skce!"’ he xeémarked, with 
admirable gravity, picking is up from the 
ground, as she slipped into the exypty chair 
| beside him, and’handing it to-her. ‘I picked 
| it up in the orchard.”’ 
| ‘Dhank you,” she replied, taking it with 
; 6vident sigus of confusion vidible-on her lovely 
face, and hiding it in the foida of her dress, 
etter which she applied herself assidaously to 
the demolishroens of a big shice of cake. 

‘‘ Margery,” began Miss Derwent, in rather 
| awful tones, 

j ‘* Yes, aunt,’’ reponded the girl, withdut, 
however, looking up. 

“I wish you would not ron raced with 
Ginger. It is unladylike and dangerous. Some 
day he will ran between your feet and frip 
| you up; then you'll bave’a broken nose, and 
your looka spoiled.”’ 

‘* Very well, aunt,” said the chidden cone, 
with unwonted docility ; and then John began 
asking his godfather a heap of questions about 
Lord Haslemere, to save her from a lengthy 
| lecture. 

** His stables are 3 picture at Ferytbwaiie,”’ 
declared Ben, enthusiastically, after unlarging 
ion his friend’s good qualities and worldly 
possessions. “He bas‘a very file stad of 
horses, and he wants my permission to build 
andenlarge the stables at' the Hul!.'’ 

‘And are you going to give it?’’ queried 
the young man, looking furtively at the 
flushed, beautifai face beside bios, and noting 
| with keen appreciation the enthrulliag sweet- 
| ness of her classic profile, and the jetty sweep 
| of the long lashes on the rose-tinted sofimers 
' of her oheex. 
| Qh, yes, Why not? Ishall never be able 
| to live at the place again, and Haslemere will 
improve it no end." 

“Pity you oun’t sell it,” saggested Deia- 
mere, ‘Perhaps your friend migthi buy it if 
it were in the market, ashe fancies it so 
much ?”’ 

“Perhaps. Only I oouldn’é sell it,” and 
his‘kindly eyes rested fondly for e moment on 
Margery’s downbent bidnde head. ‘ That 
would never do.”’ 

‘No, of cdurse not.” 

“T ghall let him make aty improvements 
he likes ohtside. I'don’s mean to stop shat,”’ 

“J »should “think not, indeed!" chimed in 
Johanna, with some acerbity. ‘‘ Nothing has 
been spent on the place for years and years. 
It would, indeed, be folly to #top a rfvh man 
ftom improving it."’ 

“+ Hiswife willbe alacky wontan,” she added, 
& momientilater, ag though the idea had jast 
struck her. ‘She will have everything money 
can prostre.”’ 

“Bot what about his ufregenerate soul, 
Johanna?” inquired John, gravely, though 
there was a niiechievous twinkle in his syes. 

“ A rioh man ‘is forgiven many things,’’ she 
rejoined, teraely, and the ‘young man laughed 
aloud at this pharisaical answer, and chackied 
to such an extent that Miss Derwent was 
slightly diaconcerted. 

“ What do’you think of Lord Haslemere?” 
he asked Mangery, later on in the evéning, 
when'stfolling across the lawn with a cigar 
between’ his lips he came upon ‘Her ‘standing 
near a huge’bush of budding lilnc, with the 
inevitable Ginger at her feet. 

‘I don’t like him very much,” she replied, 








shyly, not daring to raise her eyes to that 
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face, on which was the cruel red mark her 
clenched fist had inflicted. 

“No. Why not?” inquired John, quiie at 
his case, and enjoying her confusion 
immensely. 

‘*1—I—hardly know. I don't like hia face, 
he is eo dark,’ she concluded, lamely. 

“Ah. If you don’t like dark people I am 
glad that I am fair;” smiled Delamere. 

“I do like some dark people,” she told him, 
hastily. ‘ Only—Lord Delamere has such 
strange eyes, and he stares so hard atone. I 
don’t like it.” 

“Ab. He stares at you, does he?" said 
John, a trifle grimly, an altogether unreason- 
able feeling of rage rising in his heart against 
this unknown Baron, who, it seemed, appre- 
ciated Margery’s fair face as much as he did. 

“Yes. Always, the whole time he is here.” 

* Really. I shall have to talk to him if he 
continues his bad conduct, Margie, shan't I ?,”’ 

«Oh, no, John, please don’t," she exclaimed, 
lifting her eyes to his only to drop them again 
at once. 

** I won't if you don’t wish it.” 

“No. I shouldn't like it. John,” laying one 
little hand, that looked like a snowflake in 
the moonlight, timidly on his coat-sleeve. 

“Yes, dear,”’ looking down at her with a 
curious expression on his sun-browned face. 

‘‘|—I—am—so sorry—I lost my temper 
this afternoon. Please fergive me!" 

“ Of course I will, Margie,” he said, quickly, 
laying bis right hand tenderly over the one on 
his coat-sleeve. ‘It was my fault. I de- 
served what I got. I should not have teased 
you.” 

** Oh, it was abominable of me to get angry. 
Only I was cross. Aunt bad been lecturing 
me,” 

“I understand, dear. Well, we'll start 
afresh, and be good friends for the fatare, 
won't we?” 

** Oh, yes,” with a shy look from the lovely 
orbs at him. 

“And may I kiss this?” lifting her hand. 

“Yes,” and the next moment his bearded 
lips were pressed again and again to the 
dainty digits he held. 

That night, when Margery was alone in her 
own little room under the eaves, she pressed 
her mouth several times to the exact spot 
where Jokn’s lips had lingered, and went to 
sleep with her soft cheek resting on it. 

After that things ran very emootbly at 
Fernside for the young folks. 

They were all day long in each other's 
society. All day long together, and how 
sweet those bright, spring days were to both ! 

He was very much in love with Margery, 
and knew it. It was an affection that had 
bad ite birth ten years before, when she was & 
mere mite, and he had seen her when she 
visited the cottage with her father, and it had 
bloszomed and borne fruit now that she had 
reached that shadowy line which just divides 
childhood from womanhood. Yet he hesitated 
to speak, to draw the veil aside, and show her 
what love and passion meant. But fate was 
100 strong for him. 

One afternoon Uncle Ben and Aunt Johanna 
went out to dine with Squire Thornton, and 
Margery was left to see after John's comfort, 
and right well she did it—making a cake for 
him with her own fair hands, brewing him 
® delicious cup of tea, and robbing the milk 


of its cream as it stood in the great shallow — 


pans in the dairy. 

Jobn quite appreciated her efforts for his 
well. being, and when they were alone in the 
parlour in the twilight he put up his band as 
she paseed bim and caught her by the wrist. 

‘* Margie,” he caid, in a low tone, that 
trembled with ill-repressed passion, ‘I want 


to thank you for all your goodness to me to- 


bight.” 


“Why, Jobn, it is nothing,” she said, giving 


him a look that was just a little startled, like 
& frightened fawn—for there was something in 
bie tone, something in his face that the had 
never seen there before, and it stirred her 
heart strangely, 


** Come and sit on my knee,” he suggested, 
possessing himeelf of her other wrist, and 
dragging her gently down, ~ 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, trying to free 
herself, 


hands into one of his, and passing hie dis- 
engaged arm round her waist to Keep her 
from escaping. 

* Aunt— Johanna — mightn’t —like it,”’ she 
| stammered, blushing redly, when she found 
| herself perched on his knee and held there 
| firmly. 
| ‘‘Bat—I do,” he whispered, his lips close 

to her ear. ‘“ Who would you rather please, 
me or Johanna?” 

For a fall moment there was silence, then 
| she breathed a soft *‘ you,” 
| ** Darling !" he muttered, bending forward, 

and as he did so she turned her head a little. 

His moustache brushed her cheek. Another 

moment, and his mouth clung to hers in the 
| most passionate kiss he had ever bestowed on 
| any woman, 

He never knew how long that caress lasted, 
the first woman's kiss ever gave 
’ him, or whether he hurt her by the strong 
| grasp in which he held her in his desperate 
eagerness. But when he was a little calmer 
| he found she was lying with her face hidden 
on his breast, and that her breath was coming 
| pantingly from her lips. 
“Margery, dearest !'’ he whispered. 
| There was noanewer. Only she pulled her 
, hands from his grasp, and put them at each 
side of her face, as though to keep it quite 
concealed from his view. 
** Won't you speak to me, sweetheart?” he 
pleaded, bending till his breath stirred the 
| — of her hair, and glowed warmly on her 
| “Do, darling! You are not angry with me, 
are you?” 
| “Yes,” came in smothered and rather un- 
certain tones from the breast of his coat. 

“* What shall I do to win your forgiveness? 
Kiss you again?” and then as she made a 
movement of dissent, he forcibly took her 
hands and laid his mouth first to one pink 
paim and then to the other. “Bat I will. 
You are mine now, Margery. I shall do what 
I like with you,” and he stooped and kissed 
the white neck where the low rolling collar of 
her dress left it bare. 

** Oh, don’t !”’ she murmured, slipping from 
| his arms on to her Knees on the floor, hiding 
her face again with her released hands. 

**Don’t try to go from me, Margery!’ he 
said, earnestly stooping towards her, and 
twining his arms round her again. ‘It is 
useless, We were made for each other, dar. 
ling, and mine you shall be! Ualess’”—and he 
hesitated, and the thrilling tones of his voice 
altered—“ unless you tell me that you do not 
love me—unless 1 hear my sentence of dis- 
missal from those dear lipe, Margery!” as 
she remained silent, her head resting limply 
— his knee, ‘‘am I to be your lover or 
not?” 

At this she lifted her head and looked at 
him—such a shy, delicious glance from the 
sea- blue eyes. 

‘Does that mean yes or no, sweetheart?” 
taking her face between his hands very gently. 

“Yes,” she murmured, a flood of blushes 
creeping up to the roots of her soft fair hair. 

* Ah! my little wife!” he exclaimed, with 
a gasp of relief that was almost a sob; and 
he drew her once more within the fond circle 
of his protecting arms. and pillowed her head 
once more on his breast, above that heart 
— beat tumultuously with passionate love 
or her. 











CHAPTER III. 

To cay that Mr. and Miss Derwent were 
astonished the next morning when Jobn Dela- 
mere informed them that he was the »s ffianced 
husband of their niece, and asked their concent 


“Why not?” he asked, gathering both ber | 


To them Margery was still a child—much 
too young to think of love or marriage—and 
yet here was a man actually asking them to 
give her to him! 

After the first amazement was got over 
Uncle Ben showed unfeigned delight, and gave 
his coneent willingly. 

Aunt Johanna was a tougher matter, 
Though she Enew-Margery was an additional 
expense, yet she had got used to her, and the 
girl was very usefal about the house; and last 
but not least, vague ideas of noblemen, wealth, 
and a brilliant match for her beautifal niece 
floated about her bsain from time to time, 
and made her averse to the marriage with 
Deijamere. 

However, she had reluctantly to give her 
consent to it, and the thing was a settled 
affair. 

“I hope you'll make her a good husband, 
Jobn!”' said Ben that afternoon, a3 he and 
hie godson sauntered through the orchard, 
brushing aside the delicately-hued fallen blos- 
somes at every step. 

‘*T hope so, Heaven willing! ’’ rejoined the 
young man, fervently. 

** Bhe is a good little girl,”” went on Ben- 
jamin, gravely, ‘‘I should be sorry to see her 
made unhappy!’ 

** Heaven forbid that I should make her un- 
happy. The endeavour of my life will be to 
bring sunshine into hers!” 

‘And you'll go atraight, John, my boy, 
won't you, eh? No more flirtations at every 
et You've been a bit of a dog, you know, 
eh ” 

“Yes. Bata fellow's a beast who can’t keep 
himself straight when he’s going to havea 
dear little woman like Margery for his wife!" 
*'Um! You can’t have ker jast yet. She's 
too young to marry. You must wait a couple 
of years, John, at least!” 

‘“* Yes, I suppose so,” assented John, with a 
dolorous sigh. 

‘Better to wait until you are a com- 
mander ?” 

‘* Promotion is so confoundedly slow in the 
service, and there is no chance of a war to 
help us on in that direction.’ 

“No. Onaly Margery will have the Hall 
after a while when I am gone; and with you 
ae commander you could get along very 
well,” 
‘Yes, Ban. Siill, I hope our ‘ getting 
along’ by the help of being possessors of the 
Hall will be a thing of very distant date,” 
smiled Delamere, pressing his companion's 
hand warmly. 

“Thanks, my boy,” rejoined Ben, returning 
the grip with equal warmth. ‘‘SodolI. But 
you know, of course, there will always be & 
home here while we live, when you are as 86a, 
for your wife.” 

‘Thanks. I know how good you are!" And 
then John fell into a reverie, 

What delicious ideas the words ‘‘your wife” 
conjured up! He seemed to see Margery 
sitting before her mirror in a loose white 
gown, through the thin texture of which her 
flesh glowed warmly ; combing out her long, 


‘fair hair; the little white feet bare, and thrust 


carelessly into heelless Turkish slippers; the 
loose, wide sleeves falling away from the 
polished, blue. veined arms as she raised them 
to plait and confine those riotous tresses, and 
the light from the candles on the dressing- 
table falling on the lovely face, with its 
sapphire eyes and mobile, crimson lips. 

. He pictured himself lounging in an easy- 
chair by her side, waiting till she rose from 
the toilet-table, to clasp her in his arms and 
kias those white arms, those red lips, the soft, 
scented masses of beautifal hair, holding her 
to him, breast to breast, heart to heart, as 
though he never meant to let her go again, 
and then——? 

Weil, then he came down sharply from the 
land of day-dreams, and was suddenly 
conecious that Ben was introducing him to 
someone, which someone was a tall, dark, 





to the engagement, is putting it too mildly. 
They were simply astounded. 


'elegant-looking man, with 
{written on every line of his handsome face 


** aristoorat”’ 
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and well-buils figure, and possessing the most 
wonderfal pair of weird black eyes John ever 
beheld. 
seemed to be all pupil, the iris being being of 
the same colour and melting, as it were, into 
it, while they burnt with a curious, larid 
light, like the flicker of a red flame. 

‘‘ Snakelike,” John thought to himself, after 
the first glance, as he bowed an acknowledge. 
ment of Ben’s introduction; and he soon 
gathered from the conversation—for he had 
been too much wrapped up in hie own pleasant 
thoughts to catch the stranger’s name—that 
it was Lord Haslemere. 

The conversation was chicfly maintained 
by Derwent and his tenant, Delamere only 
throwing in a monosyllable now and then; 
and presently they all went into the house, 
summoned by Johanna, who, notwithstanding 
her doubts about the state of his lordship's 
soul, had prepared a dainty afternoon tes, 
with straw 


languid, well- bred fashion, 


Only it seemed to John’s keon, jealous eyes , 


that what he enjoyed most was looking at 
Margery, a thing which he did very often— 


fartively, of course, and without pronounced | 


rudeness—atill, more often and more fixedly 


They were abnormally large, and | 


rries, cream, sbort-bread, of her | 
own making, and other toothsome things, ' 


which the guest seemed to enjoy in hig | 
| Speaking in quick, low, toner, ‘‘ Iam greasly 


than was consistent with true politeness; and , 


John also noticed that when ever hia dear 
love encountered Lord Haslemere’s steady 
gaze that she lost a little of her peachlike 
bloom, and seemed a trifle distressed, and her 
eyes would remain on his face as thongh 
fascinated for a while, and then drop with an 
evident effort. 

This annoyed Jobn greatly. He was seized 
with an almost unconquerable desire to take 
Haslemere by the shoulders and turn him out 
of the house, forbidding him ever to enter 
again, under pain of receiving a thorough 
good horsewhipping. 

This, of course, he could not do; so he eat 
on thorns, and tried to absorb his fiancée's 
attention, and waited on her with the most 
aseidaous attention, and did all he could to 
let the other man see that Margery Derwent 
was already “signed and sealed” to bim, 
ng Delamere, as his last love and futare 
wife. 

However, Victor Vansittart, Baron Hasle- 
mere, and Lord by courtesy, ignored this 
by-play, if he saw it, with fine scorn, and 
addressed a good part of his conversation to 
the reluctant girl, who was embarrassed and 
ill at ease under the fire of his worldly 
phrases and grand compliments, and who 
would far rather have chatted quietly with 
John—dear, good John, whom she was used 
to, whom she loved with all the devotion of 
her fresh, untried nature, 1o whom she be. 
longed by right of those passionate kiases that 
he had implanted on her lips only the night 
before, 

However, Johanna was not going to keep 
the news secret, and as she handed Haslemere 
his second cup of tea she whispered to him 
the information that Margery was engaged to 
her cousin, 

“Indeed. You surpriee me!” murmured 
hia lordship, in response to hia hostess's in- 
formation. 

‘Yes. We were surprieed when our cousin: 
told us this morning.” 

“ Your niece is so young! Little more than 
& child,” continued the Baron, in tones so low 
they only reached Johanna’s ears. ‘“ And,” 
with slight hesitation, ‘‘ she is so lovely shat, 
— me, but might you not have expected 

er to make & more brilliant match—to win 

& title?” and he raised those dark, inscrut. 
able orbs of his to hers with a look in them 
which was a revelation. 

For a moment she saw and underatood his 
lordship's meaning — comprehended the 
Situation, realised w y he had so often, daring 
the last two months, visited Fernside—why 
te had lingered in the orchard beside Mar- 


i 
| 
| 











| be mistress of the Hall. 











gery, why @ had been so ready to stay and 
ehare their simple six o'clock tea instead of : 








' going back to the Hall to enjoy the récherc/ 


| dinner provided for him by hia French cook— 
j why he had sent presents of fish and fruis 
; and game with such pleasing and agreeable 
| liberality | 
Not because he was Ben's friend and 
‘ tenant. Oh, dear no! Simply because he 
was enamonred of a mere slip of a giri’s fair 
face and innocent ways; and a great wrath 
rose in the good Johanna's meagre bosom, as 
ahe thought of the brilliant position the girl 
had lost, against John Delamere—plain John 
Delamere—in that he should have enapped up 
her niece, when here was a chance of her 
becoming ‘“‘my lady,’ of being placed in 
that position suitable for the granddaughter of 
& belted Earl; and she mentally registered a 
vow that if the marriage took place, and 
Margery became Mrs, Delamere, it would not 
be her fault. ° 
‘‘ Yes, yes!’ she agreed, horriedly, standing 
before her guest with a plate of bread-and- 
batter, in such a way that she shut him off 
from the other occupants of the room, and 


disappointed, terribly disappointed! It 
does not meet my views for her at all! 
Only—Ben you know,” with a movement 
of her head, expressive of intense disgust— 
‘‘he likes it. John is his godeon, and 
there are other reasons,” rather enigmati- 
cally, ‘so he gave his consent, and is well- 
pleased. Bat perhsps,” she concladed, those 
cold eyes of hers fixed on Haslemere's face, 
‘it may never come off. ‘There is many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’ isn’t there?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ he agreed, meeting her glance with 
one of equal meaning, ‘‘and a slip in this 
case might not be an irreparable misfortune, 
Miss Derwent. Eh?” 

‘TI should think it a,.piece of good fortane,”’ 
she rejoined, pointedly. 

“You will let me know if anything does 
occur to break off the match?” he whispered. 

‘*Most undoubtedly, I will,” the assured 
him, and then Ben sauntered up, and the con- 
versation became general, Lord Haslemere 
soon after leaving, accompanied by Ben, 
who wished to impart to his friend the news 
about Margery, whiche he did; and the 
information was received with the utmost 
gravity by the Baron, and as though it 
was the firat he had heard of it. While 


on earth; for, like moet rich men, he was not 
satisfied with the wealth he possessed, bus 
oraved for more, and envied John his one ewe 
lamb, that he loved so tenderly and dearly ; 
and he, too, registered & vow that he would Go 
hia best to prevent the marriage between 
the lovers, whoze ‘‘time”’ of happiness waa 
indeed to be “' brief.”’ 


CHAPTER iV. 


Lorp Hastemers did not appear at Fernside 
very often in the weeks that foilowed, much to 
the delight of the Icvers, who were quite 
enough for each other, and did not want a 
third person 10 make a trio, and epoil the 
harmony of their love-duet. 

Unole Bon and Anat Johanna did not count 
for much, and if they did come upon John jast 
as he was kissing Margery, or eurprised themin 
the orchard when she was sitting on his knee 
or had her arms entwined round hie neck, 
why, nobody was greatly put out or embar- 
rassed by it; and, in fact, Uccle Ben gave them 
& wide berth, knowing that their “ Apri! joy" 
would soon be turned to wintry sorrow, for 
John’s spell of leave was drawing to a clore, 
and his next cruise was to be in the China 
seas, and it was likely he would be stationed 
at Hong Kong for some years, without once 
having a chance of seeing his little love, or 
taking one kiss from those sweet lips, yielded 
to him now go willingly to satiefy the longing 
of his heart. 

Johanna did not trouble them mach either. 
She let the girl go her way without let or 
hindrance; bat then she meant to play the 
miserable part of Marplot later op, when she 
would have Margery at her mercy without she 
sopport and help of her stalwart lover, when 
it would be in her power to blacken and defame 
the absent, and mould the girl by the suasion 
of cruel liea to do as she wished. 

In the meantime Jobn and Margery made 
the mostof the sunshiny hours that were theira. 
They walked together, read together, rode 
together—John on old Shannon, Margery on 
a little, shaggy, short-legged, Exmoor pony, 
lent by a kindly neighbour. Then there were 
delighted evenings on the river, when the fall 
moon hung like a lamp in the sky, and the 
nightingale warbled her lay from the dense 














he congratulated Derwent with apparent 
cordiality, he wisely refrained from saying 
anything of a depreciatory nature against the 
match, for he well knew how attached he was 
to John Delamere, and therefore argued that 
he would not be an ally in the matter of 
breaking off the match like Johanna. 

So he gave utterance to some neatly-turned 
speeches, and impressed Ben with a sense of 
his interest in the family, and genial friendli- 
ness to such an extent that he told Haslemere, 
in a sudden burst of confidence, that he meant 
to leave all he was possessed of to his 
orphaned niece, and that one day she would 


This added to Haslemere’s sense of b> filed 
rage, for if there was one thing more than 
another he coveted it was possession of the 
Derwent’s old historic house. Is jast suited 
this race and horse-loving lord. The stables 
were extensive, and there was plenty of ground 
available for enlarging them. The grounds 
were splendid, and beyond the lower lawn 
was @ racecourse—for Nicholas Derwent had 
indulged in the same passion for horses as 
Haslemere did, and spent his thousand freely 
in providing himself with a course, where he 
could organise races as often as he pleased, 
and ride as hard as any jockey when he felt 
inolined to do so. 

Lord Haslemere knew there were few placea 
in England that would suit him as well as 
thia one of which he was tenant, and in the 
fataure might have been owner, by virtue of 
being Margery’s husband; and he strangled 
the fierce oath that rose to hia lips between 
his teeth, as he thought of John Delamere, 


thicket all through the short, starry dusk of 
the summer night. Then came a day—a aad, 
dreary day for both. 

They werein the hayfield, where Uncle Ben’s 
men had tossed the newly-out grass into 
& great mound to dry underneath the san's 
genial raya ; and they scrambled to the top of 
this mound, sitting down when they reached 
the summit, he with his arm round the girl's 
lithe waist, she with her head resting against 
hia stalwart shoulder, and Ginger curled up in 
a ball at their feet. L 

“ This is delicious !'’ she said with a sigh of 
content, slipping her hand into his. _ 
“Lovely!” he agreed, shifting his head, 
jast the least little bitin the world in order 
to be able to kiss her more comfortably and 
easily, 

*'T could stay here for ever,” with another 


ecstatic sigh. ° 
“ And be kissed and petted by me?" he put 


« Yes.” 

‘' Margery ?”” 

** Yes, John,”’ 

‘Do you really love me?” . 
“Ob, how can you ask me sucha thing? 
Sarely you know ?’’ and the cuppbire eyes were 
raised tothe hazel ones with a look of tender 
reproach. : 
‘Yes, I suppose I do know,” he said 
slowly, ‘and yet I thinka man is never tired 
of hearing the woman he adores teil him she 
loves him.” 

“ Then hear me, John,” she said, sudden!y, 
kneeling up and twining her arme round his 
throat, aan 8 ing with a force and - 
sionate intensity that astonished him, ‘I love 


in, 





and how he had stolen a march on him, and 
robbed him of the two things he most coveted 





you—I love you—I love you—you alone, you 
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always, forever and ever, and this, and thia 
to prove my love!" and she kiased his lips as 
she had never done hefore; and he took her ia 
his arma and held hor against his breast, and, 
in the intoxicating passion of the moment, 
almost wished that he could die then, while 
the bloom and sweetness of perfect faith, 
perfect joy, crowned hia love and life. 
+ * * 


An hour later, Uncle Ben came into the 
hayfield, holding in bis hand a long official 
looking letter. 

“John! John!” he shonted. ‘' Where are 
you?” 

** Here,’ reeponded John promptly, peering 
down from the mound. ‘ What is it?” 

‘* Letter for you. Orders from the Admiralty. 
You had better come down and read it.” 

Something in Ben’s face, avd the gravity 
in his tons. chilled the yonng man's bounding 
pulses. Bat he gave no sign to hia companion 
as he gave her hia hand with a emile ; and they 
plunged laughingly down the side of the hay- 
cock, and a moment later stood before Uncle 
Ben, panting, smiling, dishevelled, and covered 
with little bits of grass, the result of their 
rapid descent, 

‘* Margie, dear, Jo wants you,” eaid her 
unole kindly. ‘' She is in the dairy.” Then as 
the girl walked off towards the house he said 
to John, “I am afraid this means a summons 
for you, my boy!” 

The young man did not answer, bu’ tore 
open the letter, and aa he scanned its contents 
he turned white under all his healthy sun- 
burn. 

‘* Bon, I must go to-day,” he said hoarsely, 

‘* To-day !”” 

“Yes, the orders are to join at Portsmouth 
on Wednesday. I have lingered here eo long 
I have hardly anything ready. I must work 
hard to. morrow to get my kis together." 

**Poor Margery,” marmured Uncle Ben. 

“My sweet little love’ echoed the young 
man mournfully. Then adding with alacrity, 
as he began walking towards the ocottage, 
** There is not a moment to lose. I must catch 
the 130. I% is imperative that I reach town 
by five.” 

“Short notice, isn’t it?’ remarked Ben, 
following him, 

“Yes, The letter has been delayed. That 
rasoa!l Denham forgot to send it, I suppose.’ 
And then he strode into the house and up to 
his room, to thrust his clothes pell-mell into a 
portmantean, while Ben told Johanna to order 
some soup for their guest, ag there would be 
no time for more than a meal. 

**Good bye, Margery!” 

John had finished hie packing, and ewal. 
lowed his soup, Shannon wasin the dog-cart, 
Uncle Ben and Annt Johanna were at the hall- 
door, the lovers were in the parlour. Their 
parting wag not to be witnessed by others. 

**Good-bye, John!" 

The poor child’s voice was choked with 
sobs as she crept into her lover's outstretched 
arms, and laid her head on hie breast. 

* You won't forget me, darling!” laying his 
lips on the blonde head. 

** Never, Jobn!"’ 

“And yon’ll be trne and faithfal, sweet- 
heart? Yon" won't forges the happy hours 
we've spent together?” he asked, and she 
could feel how fast and heavily his heart 
beat, for her head rested above it as he spoke, 

“Never, John!” she answered, gravely. 
‘‘ Nothing could ever make me untrne to you, 
save your own want of faith. I think if I 
heard you were untrue that I should go mad, 
= care what beoame of me or what I 

i z ’ 

“Hash, my dearest!” he said, softly, 
smoothiog her hair tenderly. ‘ You are 
the ons woman in the whole wide world for 
me. Always remember that, Margie, No one 
else could be to me what you are!” 

Then he put his hand under the dimpled 
chin, and raiged her face, while he. stooped 
his own until their lips met in a long, close 
clinging kiss, the last he was to take and to 
give for many a long and weary day, and the 





memory of which was to console and comfort 

him in many a lonely night-watch and hour of 
ril. 

arn Good-bye, my own and only love!" he said, 

fervently, ‘‘Heaven guard and keep you!” 

and then he gently unoclasped the olinging 

bands, and putting her into a chair rushed out 


ot the room, jamped into the dog cart beside | 


Unole Ben, who touched up Shannon with the 
whip, and in another moment they were 
Speeding away out of sight and ken of the 
miserable girl, who lay sobbing in the parlonr, 
her head buried in a pile of cushions, her 
‘breast heaving convulsively, her hands locked 
and strained together as though to keep down 
and subdue the anguish that was rending her. 
Perhaps there is no such antidote to sorrow 
and pain—that is, mental pain—as hard 
work ; and Johanna, being of this opinion, 
gave Margery little time to indulge in grief. 
She kept her going at something or other 


almost incesantly, and took the girl out of | 


herself and her dismal retrospect almost 
against her will, so that in a few days she 
recovered outwardly her usual calm and tran- 
quillity, 

Then she received charming letters from 
Jchn. And what woman does not gloat over 
love-letters, especially the first ones she re- 
ceives, that give her a new and pleasant gen- 
Aation ? 

Margery's lover wrote from town, from 
Portsmouth, and sent letters whenever he 
conld on the voyage ont; and when at Hong- 
Kong he sent delizhtfal leiterse—iender, amus- 
ing, interesting ; and she grew to look eagerly 


for the coming of the maiis,and devoured the | 


lines penned by the hand she loved so well. 
The letters came with praiseworthy regu. 
larity during the firat year of his sbsence. 
Then their arrival became fitfal and uncertain, 
and, finally, to Margory's inexpreaeibie anguish, 


they ceased altogether. She wrote to Joba | 


imploring an anawer, yet none came. 

Then Ben wrote with like bad snoscess, and 
Margery’s cheek grew pale, and her step 
slower, and Lord Haslemere cams more and 
more often to Fernside, and was more and 
more attentive to the girl who would one day 
be mistrees of the-Hall. 

Margery reoeived hia atiention,as she did 
everything else in those dark days, with apa. 
thetio indifference. 

She appeared to listen to his words, while in 
truth only a confased murmaring reached her 
ears. Her mind was on the rack. 

She would have given worlds, had she pos. 
sessed them, to know the reason of John’s 
silence. 

Johanna rather more than hinted that his 
fickle fancy had strayed, and that Margery 
was forgotten ; while Haslemere would laugh, 
shrug his shoniders, and say, significantly, 
that it was the way with sailors to love and 
sail away. 

Margery was staunch, however. She would 
believe nothing against her lover until one 
day, some eighteen montha after his departare, 
& nowspaper came directed to her in a bold, 
unknown hand. 

Mechanically she tore off the wrapper, and 
opened it, and abont the first thing her eyes 
fell on was the following announcsmsns ;— 

‘* We are informed, on reliable authority, 
that Lieutenant Delamere who recently dig 
tinguished himself in the fight with Chinese 
pirates, and showed such desperate, un- 
paralleled courage, has by his bravery won the 
heart of the fair daughter of the governor 
of——, and will shortly be united in marriage 


to her. This young lady is eurpassingly bean- | 


tifal, rich, well-born, clever, and amiable, and 
the gallant lientenant may well be envied hia 
good fortune in becoming the husband of this 
charming belle.” : 

Margery read this paragraph to the last line 
—with a cruel pain gathering about her heart 
—a sense of numbness and desolation, and 
loss of joy and hope. 

Was her idol false? Had he feet, of clay ? 
Was there nothing save darkness, misery, 


loneliness, desolation in the world for her ?/ 


He was her alpha and omega. What shonld 
she, what could she, do without him ? 

‘“My love! my love!” she oried, wildly 
stretching out her arms yearningly in empiy 
space. ‘You loved me when we parted. Are 
you changed now? Have you forgotten me?” 
Then she swayed like a lily, brnised and 
broken by & rough wind, and fel! prone along 
the floor, grasping in her hand the newspaper 
that contained the fatal paragraph. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Wuen Miss Derwent buasiled into 
parlour in search of a feather broom, soms 
twenty minutes later, she was somewhat 
startled to see Margery lying white and still a: 
@ corpse on the floor, without a sign of life or 
motion about her, and she called loadiy far B-x: 
and the maids, who came running as fast a. 
they could, 

‘*Good heavens! What is the matier?” 
exclaimed Ben, lifting his darling's head ten. 
derly. 

‘‘Margery's fainted. Something in the 
paper, I suppose,’’ rejoined Johanna, chafisg 
her hands, and applying smelling salts to her 
noatrils the while. 

*‘ Something about John,” groaned Ban dis. 
—: ‘* I wish she had never seen him, poor 
child |” 





**§o do I,” rejoined his siater grimly. “A 
| fickle good-for-nothing. 

**‘ And yet I would have ataked my life on 
| his honour, and his love for she obiid.” 

“Of course you would. Jast ehows how 
little penetration you possess,” 

‘‘ Hadn't you better send for the doctor?” 
suggested Ben avxiously. “She looks like 


‘*No. We'll bring her round by and-by." 

Bat it was fall two.bours before the white 
lide flickered, and lifted languidly from the 
dark eyes, and she shiversd miserably, and 
| shrank away as if desirous of escaping notice 
' aa her senses returned. 

‘* Uncle,’ she whispered, aa her eyes fell on 
| she paper, “ please, ploase take that away.” 
| “My darling!’ he said putting his arm 
{round her, tenderly, ‘1 fear you bave read 
| geome bad news?” 
| .. Yea,” with a convulsive shiver, and a 
| despairing clutch at hia hand. 
| * A—sboat—John?" 

‘* Ye—es 1" 

Then lifting her weary head from hia breast 
| she said faintly, — 
| “ We must never talk of him again, pleas:. 
| l—I—don't think—I could bear it. I want 
|—to—I must—forget him |” 
| “Tp shall be ss you wish, Margie,’’ he 
| snawered quietly; bat under hia breath he 
| cursed the man who had broken bis little girl's 
| heart, and bitterly regretted bis kindness to 
him. 

And well might he regret it; for.ia the time 
that followed Margery became a mere shadow 
of herself, and lost aliber old joyousness of 
manner, becoming listless and apatleti:, 
taking an interest in nothing. 

She seemed to have given up hoping agains: 
hope, as she had done during those months of 








silence. Now that all hope was gone Miss 
Derwent advised Lord Haslemere to prosecute 


| his suit; and accordingly he came often to 


Fernside, and paid most flsitering snd 


| delicate attentions to the girl who had been 


jilted by another man, while his kindness, bis 
wealth, his personal advantages, were all 
enlarged upon in a skilfal manner by Johanne, 
who was very avxious to see her niece the 
wife of a rich nobleman, and worked to com- 
pass that end indefatigably, " 
Lord Haslemere’s attentions and devotions 
insensibly influenced her, and drew her 
towards the end he desired. Moreover, he 
held a sort of weird, strange fascination for 
her. When those inscrutable black eyes of 
his met hers, they held them in a kind of fas- 





cinated gaze. She felt like a dove when under 
the influence of the serpent's eye. Bhe wished 
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to escape from him and could not; she was 
powerless to fly, and remained, perforce, in hia 
society. - — 
‘Have Iany chance? Shall I win her?” 
asked his lordship of Johanna, some three 
months after Margery had read the fatal 
paragraph that told her ber lover was false. 
‘I think you bave a very good chance,” 
returned Miss Derwent, promptly. ‘ Your 
attentions scothe her wounded pride, and she 
accepted the bracelet you sent last night, 


Will what?" he queried eagerly, osiching 
both her bands, as she paused. 
** Become your wife!” she answered caimly. 
“Do you really mean this?” he asked 


: joyfully, drawing her on to her feet and closer 


him, 

‘' Yea, if you wish it!” 

‘T¢ is the dearest wish of my hear." 

‘You will take me as I am ?’’ fixing those 
sad eyes of hers intently on his face, ‘‘ without 
Jove to give?” 


to 





seemingly as 8 matter of oourse!”’ 

‘‘ That ia a good omen.” 

‘ Yes; undoubtedly." 

‘‘ When do you think I may speak ?”’ 

‘‘ Now, if you wish it!” 

“Will it not be a little premature?’ he 
asked, his dark face flushing. 

“TI think not. Be bold—always bold in thege 
matters. Don’t accept a refuegal,"’ 

‘‘ Bat she may insist on my accepting it! ” 

“What!” exclaimed Johanna, with fine 
scorn, “After all you have risked, after all 
you have done, do you mean to give her up 
tamely, the first time she says you nay ?” 

‘“No, by Heaven, I don't!’ exclaimed the 
Baron, with sudden fury. ‘I will have her! 
She shall be my wife, come what will in 
the future!” 

* That's right,” said his companion, with 
cool and cynical approval, ‘She isin the 
orchard now. Go and put your fate to the 
touch to win or lose,” and she turned away 
and busied herself with household affairs, | 
while Lord Haslemere strolled slowly out to 
the orchard, where Margery was sitting in 
the swing, staring dreamily at the strip of 
blue sea, seen through the vista of green trees. 

‘‘Margery,” he said, quietly, laying his 
hand on her shoulders, and holding her eyes 
with his compelling gaze the moment she 
looked up at him, “I want you to give me 
something |” 

“Give you something?” she repeated, 
dreamily. ‘‘ Have I anything you want?” 

“Yes. A most precious treasure!” 

‘* What is it?” 

** Yourself!” 

‘* Myself !”’ 

Redly and madly the blood leapt to her 
face at his words, and he felt her tremblo 
beneath his touch. 

* Yes. Surely I need not tell you how I 
love you? You must cee and know it for 
yourself. I have waited patiently to speak 
until I thought you had become used to me, 
and now I ask you to be my wife—my dear, 
honoured wile! Margery, will jou?” 

All the red colour faded from her cheeks at 
this speech, and wrenching her eyes from his 
she sat xenvously twining her fingers one 
within the other, wondering, in a dazed sort 
of way, what she shonld do. Her womanhood 
revolted against the idea of becoming this 
man’s wife—for she did not love him, did no% 
ever care for, or particularly respeot him. 
Still, wounded pride urged her on to accept 
him, and appear in the world of fashion as a 
woman of title, as a wife, if she should meet 
her renegade lover, 

‘“‘ Margery, answer me,” pleaded Haslemere 
softly. ‘' Do not keep me in suspense,” 

“I do not think I onght to marry you, 
Lord Haslemere,” she said at last, in ‘low, 
though.very distinct’ tones. 

‘* Why not?” he demanded, @ slight frown 
clouding his brow. 

‘ Because I have no love to.give you,” she 
rejoined firmly, 

‘* I will take 5 ou without the love,” he said 
confidently. ‘‘ That will come after.” 

“It may not, I may not have the power to 
make you happy.” 

‘You will, you will, my dearesé |” he ex- 
claimed passionately, and his passion made 
her shiver and ehrink from him, 

‘‘ _—I—think not,” she faltered. 

“You must les me judge of that. Only 
consent to be my wife, that is all I desire. 
That will content me, will make me happy.” 
hag you think I can make you happy I 











| to be chosen ; and the girl, from being a little 


“Justas youare. It is better for the love 
to come after marriage and last than before, 
and evaporate as socn as the knoé is tied.” 

‘*Then—I consent to become your wife,'’ 
with a sigh and chiver, as he raptarously 
drew her near him, and pressed his lips to 
hers, for those Jips she did not love; and as 
they pressed hers she remembered those 
others, whose kisses had ceemed so sweet, 

Miss Derwent was unfeignedly delighted 
when she learnt that Margery had consented 
to become Lady Haslemere, while Ben 
was soon persuaded to give his consent to 
the marriage, though he did growl out some. 
thing about women being like weathercocks. 
Bo there being no obstacle the wedding was 
fixed for the middle of May, and his lordship 
decided that it should take place in town, and 
fretted visibly until Miss Derwent consented 
to take her niece up to London, pending the 
ordering and making of the wedding-gown 
and trousseau, which was to be on a magnifi- 
cent and costly scale, for it seented as though 
the Baron could not do enough for his young 
bride, 

Margery brightened a little after her arrival 
in town. She had not been in London since 
she was a ohild. Her memories of it were 
vague and misty, so it all seemed new and 
delightful to her. 

Then there was so much to be done—so 
many gowns, and hate, and wraps to order, 
and her intended was having the splendid 
Haslemere diamonds reset for ber, and there 
was & maid to be hired, horses for her victoria 


pauper nonentity, found herself snddenly an 
object of attention and importance to many. 
There was something delightful in thir, and 
in the free spending of large sams of money 
which were placed at her disposal by the) 
Baron. 
It was also pleasant to have an elegant, | 
aristocratic man always devoted, alwaya ready 
to obey any behest, to gratify any whim; and 


j In these moments of silent, honest, self- 
| communion, she knew that she was marrying 
| Victor Vansittart chiefly beeause her pride 
| urged her to do 80; to prove to John, should 
| She ever meet him again, how indifferent ehe 
| had become to him, and how much another 
, oculd appreciate her, so ths sacrifice would 
take place, and she, decked in gleaming satin, 
delicate lace, and costly jewels, would become 
the wife of a man for whom she had not & 
particle of love. 

It was the sting of conscience that made her 
eo feverishly gay, the urderlying pain of 
regret and doubt that gave her that insatiable 
thirst for amusement, 

She never seemed to tire or weary of riding 
and driving in the Row, of going to the opera 
or theatre, of attending at homes, concerts, 
receptions, etc., and Lord Haslemere was 
nothing loth to humour her desire for amuse- 
|; ment and take her everywhere, for her lovely 

face excited universal admiration, and even 
| the fastidious man of the world was eatisfied 
| with her success. 
| He wished to be the husband of a beauty, 
| to be envied the possession of such a lovely 

woman, and it seemed that he would bs. 

Margery was always surroanded by a crowd 

| of eager admirers, many of whom regretted 
| that she was already engaged, and a duke was 
| particularly attentive; so that with the straw- 
| berry leaves in view Jchanna was almost 
{sorry she had fostered so .eatrenuously the 
match between her niecs and Lord Haslemere, 
| &8 i@seemed the girl might bave won a:higher 
| title, a larger fortune, a husband of moro 
| exalted rank and position. 

But like a wise woman she held her tongue, 
and let matters take their course, for she 
reasoned ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,’’ and while Lord Haslemere was 
| bound in honour to marry Margery, and could 
| nos get out of it unless something extraordin- 
jary happened. His Grace of Westbourne 
might mean nothing serious, and not have 
the slightest matrimonial intension in regard 
to Margery. 





H 
| 





CHAPTER Vi. 
Aut the preparations for Margery’s weddirg 
were completed. The bridal gown, in its white 


| purity, lay a shimmering mass On a@ couch in 


her bedroom; a magnificent set of pearl and 
diamond ornaments lay in a biue velvet case 
on the toilet-table over the back of a chair, the 





the dall pain that had so long gnawed at 


long filmy lace veil drooped ; a large epray of 



































Margery’s heart grew lighter, and her amile | orange blossoms stood in a vaec om the mantel- 
came more frequentiy, and she was kinder in | shelf, and Margery sat with the riotous magses 
her manner to Lord; Haslemere, while she| of her hair unbound, and faliing about her 
experienced keen pleasure in the wearing of , bosom and shoniders, gazing dreamily out of 
beautifnlly.made artistic gowns, with every-| the window at the moonlit waters of the 
thing en suite, as ahe had longed for in the old} Thames, transformed to fairy fsirness by 
days at Fernside, when she wore washed-out | Luna's deceptive light. ’ 
calico frocks and coarse shoes, and did uot} It was the night before her wedding, the last 
know what it was to .poasesa a decené pair of night of her maidenhood, aad a carioas, solemn 
gloves. \feeling stole over her as she gazed at the 
Still, at times when she was alone her | rippling river, and thought thas to-morrow she 
thoughts would fly back to those happy hours; would no more belong to herself, have n0 
when John had wooed and won her; and she farther a separate existence—that all her 
would long for the sight of his honest, kindly | life, her thoughts, her interests wonid be 
face, the strong elasp of his warm hand, the; merged in another's. And a sence 0% pain and 
genial ring of his deep voice. desolation crept over her, and bowing her 
She would picture him as she last caw him; head on Ginger’s shaggy coat she wept bitter 
in his drab driving-ooat, with the sun gleam-| tears, while the faitbfak animal licked her 
ing in his hazel eyes and on his shor’, orisp, | hands, and crouched closer to ber; and cid all 
golden beard, hie hands clasping hers as he | in his power, in his dumb fasbion, to show 
ed with her not to forget him, to be true, how much he eympathised with her ; and 
to him always, through evil and good repate. | while Margery wept in her grand room in the 
She seemed to hear hia voice, to feel the | London hotel 4 man was walking quiokly to- 
touch of his clinging handa, to sea-the look of ; warda Fernside through the silvery moonlight 
anguish on his face as he said good-bye.|—a man, whose face was stravgsly white and 
Heaven! how passionately they bad loved | oareworn and haggard. 
each other then—and now ? It was John Delamere, and he was wonder- 
Well, although in a weck’s time she was|ing why Margery had not answered his last 
going to become another man’s wife, she knew | letters; and why Ben, who took such a warm 
that she had noé ontlived that love, that it} interest in him, had never written to know 
would last while her life did. how he was after that desperate wound and 
Sinfal, wicked though it was to indulge in| blow across the head dealt bim from bebind 






it, for probably he was by this time another 
woman’s husband, and she owed all her affec- 
tion and allegiance to Lord Haslemere, 


by a cowardly Chinaman, that bad laid him 
insensible at first, and wandering and fevered 





afterwards, for many a long month in the hos- 
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pital, indifferent to everything that was going 
on, and helpless ss a child. 

He did not doubt his sweet Margery, only he 
feared she might be ill, and he hurried faster 
as he caught the first glimpse of Fernside, 
lying peacefully quiet bathed in themoonlight. 

As he walked quickly up to the door, a sense 
of emptiness and loneliness about the house 
struck bim unpleasantly, and he gave a peal- 
iug ring at the bell, which clanged hollowly as 


it rang out on the night air; but no auswering | 


mote came in Ginger’s noisy tones, and a 
sickening feeling of dread came over him. 

After some time the bolts were drawn, the 
door opened to the length cf the chain, and a 
woman’s frightened face peeped out. 

* Who's there?” 

“It is I, Mr, Delamere,” he responded, 





recognising one of she servants. ‘* Where ia | 


Mr. Derwent?" 

“Up in London, sir, with Miss Derwent 
and Miss Margery.” 

‘‘They are all well?" he gacped, almost 
suffocated with the quick beating of his heart. 

« Yes, sir, quite weil!” 

‘« What have they gone io London for?" 

‘The wedding, sir!’’ rejoined :he woman, 
giving him a curious look. 

‘The wedding!" he exclaimed, a terrible 


coldness stealing over him. ‘ Whose wed- | 


ding?" 

“* Miss Margery’s.”” 

“ Margery'si" 

“Yes. She is to be married to Lord Hasle- 
mere 0-morrow morning, sir, a Sb. 
George's.” 

‘*QOh, Heaven!” 

The unfortunate young man reeled, as 
though he had received a heavy blow, and 
leant against the doorpost breathing heavily, 
while his white face became ghastly, like that 
of a corpse, and his hands clenched with con. 
valsive violence, as though already he felt them 
round the throatef his rival. 

“‘They’ve been engaged some months,” 
went on the woman, glibly, enjoying the 
situation somewhat, and scenting a romance ; 
‘‘ and it’s all settled now, and to-morrow Miss 
Margery will be Lady Haalemere.’’ 


There was no time to indulge them. Svon 
the new Swiss maid brought her in a cup of 
tea, and prepared her bath. Then Aunt 
Johanna came bustling in, fall of fass and 
importance, and the toilette was commenced. 

She hardly recognised herself as the last 
spray of orange blossoms was fastened in her 
veil, and her aunt told her to look at herself 
in the mirror, 

Through the misty folds her lovely face 
gleamed whitely, and the diamonds on her 
breast and arms and in her hair glistened, 
and the billowy white silk gown trained out 
in gracefal folds, adding height to her stature, 
and dignity to her appearance. 

She looked a veritable grande dame, from the 
tips of her exquisitively-gloved fiogers to the 


' points of her little pearl-embroidered satin 


shoes, to the crown of fair tressed, jewel- 
decked head, 

‘I bardly know myself,” she remarked, 
with a faint smile, 
Margery Derwent.” 

“No, In an hour’s time she will have 
ceaeed to exist, and you muat forget her 
Remember only that you are Lady Hele. 
mere,” rejoined Johanna. who was fall of 
pride and importance to think that soon the 
end for which she had laboured so strenuously 
was at hand. 

‘*From his lordship!" exclaimed Jeauette 
the maid, entering at that moment with an 


; enormous bouquet, composed entirely of white 
| roses in a silver holder, orasted with pearls 
; and moonstones. 


* Toank you,” said the bride, mechanically, 
as she took it and stood thoughtfally gazing 


H at it, 


For the fair blossoms brought back" the 
recollection of the garden at Fernside and 
a@ white rose tree, the blooms whereof were 
John's eepecial favourites, and from which 
she had culled many a battonhole for him 
during that never-to-be-forgotten summer, 
when love reigned supreme, and she had been 
happy with @ glad, joyous happiness euch as 
we poor, erring mortals seldom enjoy, and 


| which she felt she could never «xperience 


‘‘Lady Haslemere!” John's brain and | 


heart seemed on fire as he listened to these 
words. He felt paralyeed, rooted to the epot 
dy a horror and anguish too deep for words, 

His beautifal, fair, innocent love false ! 
About to become the wife of a man whose 
morals were rudimentary, who thought more 
of a valuable horse than he did of any woman 
living! Oh! it was terrible | 

** Won't you come in and sit down, sir?” 
Guggested the woman, touched by the sight of 
his agonised face and evident mizery, 

‘No, no!" he rejoined, hoarsely, recalled 
4o himself by the sound of her voice. “I 
cannot stay,” and, turning, he rushed away 
towards the station, hoping to catch a train 
soon back to town. 


again ; and her lips trembled and a faint sigh 

broke from her pale month, as a flood of halt- 

forgotten incidents swept across her mind, 
‘You are quite ready now, Margery ?"’ said 


“IT do not look like/h 


band that made her his on her slender finger, 
much to the amazement of the nine high-born 
damsels, in pale blue and cream, the crowniry 
joy of whose lives would be to espouse a lord, 
handsome, rich, inflaential, as Victor Van. 
sittart was! 

Alas! poor Margery! The sacrifice was 
complete as she signed her maiden name for 
the last time in the vestry, and then leaning on 
her husband’s arm walked slowly to the door, 
and entered the carriage with its psir of 
prancing greys. 

As the bridegroom followed something mae 
ber lean forward and look ont, some irresistible 
impuise, for which she could never account; 
and there standing on the pavement, with bi 
white worn face fall of anutterable anguish, 
stood John Delamere; and Ginger, who bad 
made good his escape from the Hotel, was 
leaping on him, and licking his hands, show- 
ing, in his damb way, how glad he was to sea 

im. 

For the space of a minute the blue and 
the hazel eyes met, and held each other in a 
sad, yearning gaze. Then, as the greya 
sprang forward, Margery, with a litsle hears. 
broken moan, fell huddled against her hus- 
band’s shonider. 

“ Oaly just in time,” muttered his lord- 
ship, as he lifted up his insensible wife, and 
laid her death-like face on his breast. ‘ Had 
it been fixed for twenty-four hours later I 
should have lost my bride and the Hall, snd 
she is too sweet to lose,” and stooping his hesd 
he laid some fiery kisses on the cold lips of 
the unhappy girl, and strained her to him 
with brutal violence. 


OHAPTER VIL, 


Lorp Hastemens took his wife abroad, ard 
kept her there the best part of a year. He 
had only won her by treachery—base, black 
treachery—in which he had been helped by 
Johanna, and feared Margery meeting ber 
old lover, feared that an explanation might 
ensue between the two, which would reveal 
the fact that he, Victor, had sent shat oru-i, 
lying paragraph concerning John Delamere 
and the Governor's daughter to the papers, 
and that Johanna had destroyed the letters 





Miss Derwent, quickly, noting the danger Margery and Ben wrote to John, and those be 
signals, “and it will be better for you to go'eent from China. This had been an essy 
down to our sitting-room. There is no one’ matter, as Mies Derwent kept the key of the 
there but your uncle. The oarrisge, Jeanette | letter-bag, and no one else at Fernside had 
says, has jast come for me, eo I must go,” ! anything to do with it, save the boy who rode 

But before doing so she was carefal to con- in with it to the neighbouring post-town, and 


| daot Margery to their sitting-room, and leave ; who could not steal the contents, as the bag 


_ mere’s barouche should come to fetch them. 


Bat there was a copper-coloured glow in 
the east, and the shadows of night were | 


Stealing away before John Delamere was 
whirled off towards the great metropolig, 
where the woman he loved so madly was 
‘waiting for her bridal morn to dawn; and as 
the train tore swiftly through the country a 
refrain rang in John Delamere’s ears, to 
which the clanking of iron and steel formed 
an accompaniment, ‘' Margery, Lady Hasle- 
mere! Margery, Lady Haslemere!" 
* * * 


When Margery rose, after a sleepless night, 
the sun was shining gaily, gemming the 
waters of the great river with a million rain- 
ow sparkles; a soft moving breeze rippled 
its surface gently, while the feathered 
songsters were twittering in the trees on the 
embankment right joyously. 

Their joyous notes found no echo in the 
bride’s heart. A new life lay before her, and 
‘she almost feared to face it, now that it waa 
80 nearat hand, The future seemed dreary 
tndeed to her, for she felt, on her side, at any 
rate, it would not be brightened by love. 

Bat — it was too late for useless regrets, 





her in charge of Ben, who embraced her | was looked, : - 
tenderly as she entered, until Lord Hasle-} Lord Haslemere lived in daily fear of hia 
villainy being found out. He had always 

The church was crowded as they entered, admired Margery, but during the nine months 
and the bride, unused to crowds, felt ready to she had been hie wife he had grown to wor- 
sink through the earth when she found every ship the very ground she trod on, to idolise 
eye fixed on her with a glaring, inquiring, ' her, to be wholly and entirely devoted to ber; 
unpitying intensity that brought the hot’ and the greatest trial of his life was to know 
blood for a minute to her white cheeks, only ; he was unworthy of her, and that the gentle 
to recede as quickly, leaving her paler than affection she gave him, the ready obedience, 
before. the wifely interest, might at any moment turn 

Lord Haslemere was already at the altar, to loathing and abhorrence, if she discovered 
but nobody took the trouble to look at him. the vile plot by which she had been separated 
He was very well known in London society from her lover. : 
and on the turf—rather two well-known, in| He did his best to make up the injary he 
fact—while his bride had been too short a had done her. He lavikhed on her every 
time in town to have lost that interest which loxary money could purchase, There was no 
naturally attaches to anything new snd fresh, ; wish she expressed that he did not move 
So it was upon her the crowd of well.dressed, Heaven and earth to gratify. In fact, she wad 
well. bred, yet, nevertheless, ill-mannered overwhelmed with fine clothes, costly laces, 
spectators turned their attention. expensive jewels, 

Lerd Haslemere’s dark face lit up with a| Her carriage and horses was the best 
smile of triamph as Ben led her forward.’ appointed of any to be seen in the Buis. 
Setting aside the desirability of becoming Her rooms at the hotel were simply sp'ea- 
possessor of the Hall, with its stables and: did, and he took her everywhere, and let 
racecourse, the ,irl was very fair and lovable, her give grand entertainments; and yet, 
and he knew more than one man who envied through it all, Margery felt weary and hears- 
him his good fortune, and tbe possession of | sick, and sometimes felt that she utterly 
such a beantifal creature as wife. ; loathed herself and her life, and would have 

Margery began to tremble as the clergyman given worlds, if she them, to be once 


commenced reading out she marriage service, ' more plain Margery Derwent, in a shab>y 
and she swayed away as though she was going pink cotton frock and clumsy ehoes, yet heart- 
to fall as hia lordship slipped the broad gold whole and hsppy. 
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At times her marriage seemed a bond and 
chain that held her back from the old pure, 
sweet life and perfect joy. 

However, she carefally concealed her feel- 
ings from her husband, to whom she was 
really gratefal, believing that he had made 
her his wife after another had jilted her ; and 
knowing she did not love him, she was always 
gentle and forbearing with him, doing all she 
could to please him. 

Her honeymoon had not been without ita 

leasures. She had enjoyed seeing R2me, 

enice, Florence, Vienna, and several other 
peautifal cities, whileshe had been enraptured 
with the Swias iakes and mountains, but after 
@ residence in Paris of some five or six montha 
she grew homesick, and longed to get back to 
England. 

Her husband discovered this after a while, 
and promptly made arrangements for their 
return to English soil—not, however, without 
many fears and forebodings. 

In Paris there was little chance of her meet- 
ing John Delamere ; in London there was every 
chance. The sailor, when on shore, went into 
society @ great deal, and knew some of the 
est people in town, therefore the cdds were 
they would ran across him at some friend's 
house sooner or later. 

Still this difficulty had to be faced, and 


Lord Haslemere faced it boldly, and took his . 


wife to Loamahire to the Hall, and threw open 


the house and entertained all his neighbours, | 


letting no one get a glimpse of that ghastly 
skeleton in the cupboard, that threatened 
him in such a grisly fashion almost heurly. 


Miss Derwent was Kittle surprised at his | 


bringing Margery down to Loam*hire, so near 
her old home, and wondered why he had not 
gone to Ferythwaite, or to the house in Park 


Lane. Bat she was carefal to give no hint of | 


her surprise, and met her nephew-in-law with 
a smiling countenance and a warm welcome, 
in which Ben seconded her, and it was 
undoubtedly a good thing for the folk at Fern- 
side that the master and mistress of The 
Hall were in their neighbourhood, for no end 
of dainties found their way to the cottage, and 
augmented the scanty supplies there. 

After a while his lordship discovered that 
Delamere was cruising in distant latitudes; 
and so, when May arrived, he took Margery 
up to Park Lane, and launched her on the 
London world of frivolity and fashion. 

The ceaseless treadmill round of gaicty 
served to dall the aching at her heart, bus her 
face showed she was not a happy woman. 

There was an expectant, restless look in the 
Sapphire eyes, and ® wearied expression on she 
lovely lips, while her manner grew listless and 
indifferent, showing that she was interested 
in nothing about her. 

Her husband chafed in secret over this, but 
did not dare to say anything openly. He 
feared she might tell him she did not love 
him, and so he redoubled his efforts to give 
her amusement, and denied her nothing. 

Towards the end of Jane his friend, the 
Earl of Essex, gave @ ball, to which both 
Haslemere and his wife were invited. 

It was a fancy dress one, and Margery, 

never having been to a fancy dress ball, 
showed more interest than she usally dia. 
played over it. 
_ It go happened there was a race on that day, 
in which some of Victor's own horses were to 
ran, and as it was some distance from town 
he thought it probable that he would not get 
back in time to take Margery, so he gos her a 
chaperone in the person of the Dowager 
Duchess of Plymonth, and for the first time 
Sincs since her marriage Lady Ha:lemere 
went out without her husband, 

Essex House was & perfect blaze of light as 
Margery and the Dachess drove up. Thick 
red carpets were laid over the pavements and 
Steps to gave dainty shoes from soiling; 
catriages were dashing to and fro, setting 
down white or red-cloaked ladies, while men 
in light overcoats and opera hats were ascend- 
ing the steps. 

Tas magnificent suite of rooms were bril- 


liant with gay dresses, the glitter of rich jewels, 
fashion through them. 


air,and with it mingled the silvery ripple of 
women's laughter, and the deeper sound of 
men's voices. 

The brilliant fancy dreeses were all tasty 
and charming, and well worthy the admira- 
tion they received. Yet none was more lovely 
than the one Lady Haslemere wore. 

She represented snow, and was olad in a 
long white velvet dress, cut low to reveal the 
bare throat, and awelling breast, and the blue- 
veined arms, bared to the shoulder, and 
clas! with diamonds, that glittered like a 
band of liquid light round her fair brow, and 
throat, and trimmed the edge of her gown. 
Her shoes were of white velvet, powdered with 
brilliants, and the fan she carried in her little 
bare, ring-gemmed hand was of snowy ostrich 
feathers, the handle and sticks encrusted 
thickly with diamonds, 

There was an unwonted flash on her cheeks, 
& gleam in her sapphire eyes, and she was 
unanimously proclaimed the belle of that 
brilliant assemblage, and besieged by partners 
eager for the honour of dancing with her. 

After a while, as ueual, her ladyship grew a 
| little tired of the noise, laughter, light, and 
brilliance, and besought one of her partners to 
leave her in a dim, distant corner of the con- 
servatory, where she conld reat in peace, and 
: listen to the musical plash of the fountain, as 
it played in its marble basin, amid the great 
palms, and frondlike leaves of the green ferns. 

She had not sat there long when she heard 
, & Step near, and a familiar voice said, in sar- 

castic tones,— 
| Permit me, Lady Haslemere, to congratu- 
late you on your success to-night, as the 
, fairest and best-dressed woman in the room, 
_ an hononr, ia it not, amongst s0 many, and a 

natural consequence of your brilliant 

marriage?’ 
| She turned with a start, and a half-strangled 
cry, and there beside her stood John Delamere, 
in an Elizabethan costume of white and biue 
satin, that beoame him well, despite that he 
was deathly pale, and his eyes shone strangely. 
| John,” she marmored, faintly, holding 
out her little bare handa to him plead- 
ingly, but he put them aside with a decided 
gesture of scorn. 

No,” he said, coldly. 
: your hand,” 

‘* Why?" she asked, wonderingly. 

“Why? You ask why!" he barat forth in 

' & whirlwind of uncontrollable anger. ‘Have 
you forgotten what you have done to me?”’ 

‘‘T loved you, and you left me,” she said, 
sadly, not understanding his anger. 

‘‘Ha!l hal that is splendid. Say rather 
that you could not keep true to me for 
even the space of a few months, but were 
dazzled and attracted by Lord Haslemere's 
title and wealth, and soon forgot the por 
sailor that loved you so well." 

** John, Johr, are yon mad?” she gasped, 
her lovely dilated eyee, fixed on his sullen face. 

“No, but sometimes I wish I wae, for then 
I might forget you, forget that false, beautifal 
face that has been my rain, and which, Heaven 
help me, I still love madly.” 

‘* Johr,"’ she said, trying to speak quietly, 
and steadily. ‘‘ You should nos speak to me 
like that.’ 

‘*I know it,” he anawere?, sweeping her a 
ceremcnious bow with his plumed hat. ‘It 
ia an unparalleled piece of impertinence for 
Commander Delamere to dare to tell Lady 
Haslemere that he still most unfortanately 
loves her, a8 he did when she was an innocent 
little child.” 

‘*]—was—thioking of—your—wifse!" she 
faltered. 

‘My wife?" he repsated, in amszement, 
‘‘ Margery, it is you who must be mad. I 
have no wife," 

‘* Did you not marry Lady Violet Lingen ? " 
she asked, her face suddenly whitening to an 





| 
“TI will not take 





ashy hue, 


| 
‘ 


! 





‘*G@a0d heavens, no. I never gave her a 


that surged here and there in kaleidoscopic thought. She has been engaged for years 


to Sie Harry Harst, and will be married to 


Strains of music floated out on the summer him next year! " 


‘Then was that cruel paragraph in the 
i ey concerning your engagement to her 
alse?’’ she asked, eagerly swaying towarda 
him, the diamonds at her breast sparkling and 
glinting as it heaved stormily. 

*' Usterly false. And you—you believed it, 
Margery?” he said, a world of reproach in 
hia sad tones. 

‘How oould I tell it was not trae?" shea 
pleaded. 

** Could you not believe in me, trast me?" 
he asked, sternly. ‘‘ Had I not held you ia 
my arms, had not my lips b3en pressed to 
yours, were you not my plighted wite? I never 
doubted you till I saw you in the charch stand- 
ing at the altar by Lord Haslemere's side. 
Then I knew you were anfaithfal—lost to me 
for ever!” 

‘‘Bat your letters,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘* You never answered those we sent ?”’ 

“‘T was wounded and ill for many months, 
and during that time I never received a single 
line from anyone at Fernside, neither have I 
since. If you wrote to me, Margery, your 
letters must have been tampered with, for I 
never received them.” 

‘Nor I yours. Oh, John !"’ laying her hands 
in a convulsive clasp on hia arm, ‘‘ who coald 
have been such a cruel enemy to us?” 

Johanna!" he answered, tersely. ‘' She 
never liked me, and she was ambitioas for 
you. She saw Lord Haslemere admired you, 
and no doubt she planned it all, and pos- 
sibly he sent that infernal paragraph to the 


ad 

Do you really think that?’ she asked, 
slowly—a frozen look of horror creeping over 
the marble pallor of her lovely face and 
shadowing her eyes. 

‘©Yes, I think so. He would have done 
anything to win you. I saw that by the way 
he looked at you at Fernside,” 

‘+ And he has lost me,” she said, with sad- 
den intensity. “I will never touch his hand 
again, nor be a wife to him. Oh, cruel, cruel, 
to wreck my life! He knew I did not love 
him!" she moaned. 

‘* Margery!" exclaimed Delamere. 

“ Yes, it ig true. I never loved him, John. 
It was you, always you. Never for a moment 
have I ceased to love you through all this 
dreary time we have been apart.” ; ‘ 

‘‘ Margery!" he said again, and his voice 
was thick and hoarse with overmasiering 
passion that made his head whirl and his 
pulses thrill, mepk: 

He had clasped her cold hands in his. Hs 
drew her towards him, the little bare palaa 
clinging to hia, nearer, nearer, until her lovely 
head touched his shoulder. 

Another moment his barning lips were on 
hers, and he held her to his bosom, and felt 
the quick throbs of her heart underneath ker 
velvet bodice, 7 

Everything was forgotten in that momen: 
of rapture—her hasband, her vows, her 
splendid position. 

She only remembered that he was ker 
girlhood’s lover, her best and dearest, from 
whom she had been most treacherously sep. - 
rated. 





CHAPTER VilIL. 

Tus echoes of the masic from the bali 
room floated faintly through the conservator:, 
and mingled harmoniously with the plachioy 
of the scented fountain. There was @ distant 
murmur of voices, that presently drew nearer, 
and John Delamere was obliged to lose his 
hold and let Margery go free, though he was 
sorely unwilling that those soft arms thas 
clung so tenderly to his throat should uuc!asp 
and fall apart. gl i 

It was @ perilously delicious sensation to 
him, and one he had never dared hoped to 
experience again, S:ill, he was tender of her 
reputation, Is would never do for anyone to 
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see Lady Haslemere snd Commander Dela- 
mere clacped in each other's arme. 

So he cheoked the riot of his fechings, and 
talked quietly to Margery until she was calm 
enough to return to the ball-room, whieh she 
did, leaning on his arm, and looking twenty 
times lovelier than she had before, with a 
deeper rose-flush on her cheeks, a brighter 
gleam in her sapphire eyes. 

A subtle change had come over Margery. 
She was a different woman since John Dela- 
mere's lips had clung to hers, Their fiery 
touch was like poison to her moral nature, 
She had, as it were, passed the Rubicon, and 
she felt that she would never be the same 


_Wwoman sgain—never the same innocent, 


guileless creature, never have the same re- 
spect for herself. Passion had treacheronely 
deprived her of that, 
er thoughts were tumultuous. She could 
not collect them. She was sensible of a 
terrible feeling of rage against her husband, 
of # terrible yearning for this man at her 
side, who waa all the world to her, and yet— 
must be nothing, 
So shaken was she that she begged Dela- 


mere to get a cab, saying she would not wait | 
for the carrisge, and forgetting the Dachess 


in her confusion. 


and then foliowed himself, 
‘‘ Yon—are—not—coming?”’ she faltered. 


| presence, when we are alone, 
When the cab arrived John helped her in, ; 


“ Certainly I am,’’ he rejoined, promptly, | 


seating himself beside her; and taking one of 
her hands, be beld is presged against his knee 
during the whole drive, neither speaking, 
only now and then, looking into each other's 
ey6s with cnrioas, intent pleading, 

“Good-bye,” he murmured, as the cab 
stopped in Park-lane, 
love, We must not meet again.” 

‘No, we must not meet again,” she echoed, 
drearily, and then he atooped and kissed her 
forehead, his last farewell caress. 

Margery drew her white feather oloak 


‘Good-bye, my only | 


closer about her shoniders as she ascended | 


the steps with ashiver. Yet ii was hardly 
because the night was cold, for a balmy weat 
wind was blowing, and it was midsummer. 
Rather was it because she thought of the 
desolate life that lay before her, bound by 
indissoluble ties to one man, loving another 
with all her heart and soul and strength. 


‘‘Has Lord Haslemere returned?” she | 


asked the butler, in clear, cold tones, that | 
sounded strange and unfamiliar even to her | 


Own ears, 

“Yes, my lady. He came back an hour 
ago.” 

** Where is he?” 

In the library, my lady.” 

Without a word more Margery walked 
straight to the library door, and, turning the 
handle, entered. Her hasband was, sitting at 
his writing-table busy with some pspers, and 
the room was brilliantly lighted. 

He rose as she entered, and came swiftly 
towards her, exclaiming,— 

‘' So you have come back, my dar——” 

Bat the words froze on hia lips. One look 
at her face, set and rigid with a great misery, 
and white ag the snowy gown she wore, was 
enough, 

He knew his sin had found him out, that 
she had discovered his base treachery, and 
from the look in thoze sapphire eyes he knew 
he would meet with but scant meroy at her 
hands. 

For some moments husband and wife stood 
facing each other in gilence—be shrinkingly, 
with a dull, red flash on his swarthy cheek; 
she with her graceful! figure drawn proudly 
ercot, and her nostrils dilated, and quivering 
with ecorn. Never had she looked more 


lovely! The cloak bad fallen from her shouldera, | 


and lay = heap of soft white feathers at her | 
feet, The rosy light from the numerous lamps | 
fell on the bare white throat, of such delicate | 


voloptuons: 


gem.crowned fair head, on the costly gown 
tering garniture, showed the flash 
hire eves, the curl of the red 


With ite giit 
in the: 


pk 


ea9, on the polished arms, on the | 


mouth, and the tightly clenched little hands, 
and fired his imagination with the subtle 
charm of her beauty, which, while it maddened 
him with longing, he knew was lost to him 
for ever ! 

‘“‘T have come here,’’ she said at iast, in 
curious, measured tones, that fell like a death- 
knell on his ear, ‘‘ to tell you that I know all, 
that I have discovered your vile, oruel, 
treachery towards me, and that I will never 
forgive you!” 

‘Margery!’ he oried, stretching ont his 
hands beseechingly. 

‘From this hour,” she went on, stonily, 


, baby pears and apples inthe Fernsideorchard, 
glowed amid the 


*' It—is—betier—tc—die—now. Good-bye— 
| wife—good-bye! Kiss-—me—onge,”’ 
| She laid her warm young lips on his cold 
ones, and as she did so with one faint sigh, 
| his spirit fled to the Great Beyond. He went 
, to answer for all his follies and wickedness at 
a tribunal higher than any earth/y one, and 
, Margery was a widow and free! 
* 


A year later, the June snuahine shone on the 
ong swaying grasses, ger ined 


with buttercup and daisy, and flickered jn 
golden gleams on two figares pacing slowly op 


her flashing eyes fixed on his shame-stricken and down under the old gnarled frnit-trees, 


face, ‘‘we cease to be husband and wife. 
Henceforth you shall not share my life, 


The woman wore a long black gown that 
fitted her lithe figure like @ eecond skin, and 


You shall not touch my hand, You shall | this gown was perfectly plain, save for narrow 


not-—' 


‘You mean to leave me?” he gasped; 


hoarsely, beads of anguish standing on his 
brow. 


‘To all intents and purposes.” j 


es zon will leave my house?” 

te oO. 
The same roof shall shelter us—thatis all. I 
forbid you to seek my society, to come to my | 
rooms, to moles’ me or annoy me with your, 
Before the | 
world we will keep up an appearance of friend- 
lineas—nothing more.” 

‘‘ Margery, Margery, I cannot bear this,” 
he cried, frantically flinging himself at her 
feat, and clasping her knees. ‘' My punish- 
ment is greater than my sin. It was for love 
of you I did it! Oh, wife, wife, forgive me 
and forget!” 

‘I cannot,” she answered, coldly. ‘' You 
have wrecked my life to further your own 
selfish ends. I can neither forgive nor 
forget !" 

‘‘You must, you must,’’ he urged, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ I cannot live without your love!” | 

‘‘That you cannot have!’’ she answered, | 
sternly, and tearing her dress from his cling. | 
ing hands she turned and left him, going up 
to her own room like one in a dream. 

The sight of Jeanette roused her a little, 
and she dismissed the woman with unueual 
hauteur ; and then, without removing a single 
ornament, she flang herself into a chair by 
the window and sat staring out at the park, 
where the first faint light of dawn was brenk- 
ing; and all the events of the night pasced 
across her mind like a confasing dream, | 
leaving no distinct impression save one of; 
overwhelming misery. 

By-and-by, when the sun had pierced the 
copper-coloured mists that surrounded her, 
she beard the trampling of horses’ hoofs, and 
saw her husband ride off towards the Row at 
& mad pace. 

She never knew how long she sat there, for | 
her senses seemed paralysed ; but aftera while | 
she was roused by a loud tapping at the door, | 
and, going to it, she found the butler and, 
Jeannette there, looking white and scared. | 

‘‘ If you please, my lady, you are wanted in , 
the library,” said the former. ‘‘ His lordship ; 
hag met with an accident.” 

‘Ts he much hurt ?" asked Margery, hurry- 
ing down the staircase, white to the lips, and 
trembling like an aspen leaf, 

‘‘ Fatally, your ladyship. His horse rolled ' 
on him. He has only a few minutes to live.” | 

6 Ah ! ” | 

That was all the ashy lipscould form, as she | 
hurried into the library in the whitedrese and | 
flashing gems she had worn the night before. | 
Her husband was lying on the fioor with a rug ; 
thrown over his mained lower limbs, and a | 
crimson cushion supporting his head, that in-| 
tensified the ghastliness of his anguished face. | 
His eyes opened languidly as his wife dropped | 
on her knees beside him, gently touching one} 
hand, already cold, with the chill of rapidly- | 
approaching death, j 

‘' Margery, love, forgive!” he gasped, pain- ; 
fally making » feeble movement to take her | 
hand, 

“I do, Victor, I do!” she sobbed, her lips | 


close to his ear, “ fnlly and freely.” 








| my wife 


} bands of white crape at the throat and wricis, 


The man wore asuit of white flannels, and held 
in his hand « tennis racket, 

‘* There must be no mistake this time, my 
dearest !” he wassaying gently. ‘ Your feith 
in me must be fall and perfect, without flaw 


For my own sake I will not do that. | or blemish,” 


‘' It is, it is, John | responded his companion 
eagerly, turning her beautiful eyes timidly on 
his face. 

“Tam a proud man. I will not have you for 
68 your love and faith is all mine, 
Margery.” 

** I¢is, John. I love ycu better than anythivg 
else in the world!” 

* And you will not regret giving up all the 
wealth you now possess to become my wife?” 

‘* Never,” she responded firmly. ‘' Of whai 
use is my wealth without you?” 

‘* Remember, I am a poor man, dearest?” 

‘IT love you, John!” 

‘IT oan only give you a cottsge—ic 
diamonds, no carriages, no splendid gowns!" 

‘* I love you, John !”’ she said, again, stretch- 
out her hands to him. 

* Tren kiss me, darling!” be exclaimed, with 
® Sigh of delight, flinging away his racquet 
and folding her in his arms! 


(THE END.] 








FACETLE. 


Tue ‘little ducky’ of courtship days be 
comes the ‘old goose"’ of married life. 

Sarpy: “ Very few people get what they 
deserve in this world.” Miss Oaustique: 
** Aren’é you glad?” 

A conTEmPoRARY says ‘there ig no work ic 
whisky.” How oan he say that, with whisky 
getting its work in all over the coustry ? 

Tue horseman hurled high in the air, doesn’: 
know whether he will be a-foot or a horseback 
when he comes down. 

ScripsreR: ‘I have just lota of fon writin 
my jokes.” Friend: ‘‘ Then that explains i:. 
I wondered where the fan came in.” 

“I'm notin it,’ said the traveller, as | 
stood on the station platform and waiche: 
the last train disappear in the darkness. 

“Tey dress children very prettily and © 
oddly nowadays.” ‘Yes, they do, All %: 
little children look like pen- wipers.” 

Some forgotten wit made a good point wh« 
he said that when the Pilgrims of Ne’ 
England firat landed they fell on their knee’, 
after which they fell on their aborigines. 

Frrp: “ They say Baker has a great des 
more get up about him than he used to have. 
Harry: “ Yes, hehas to. They have twins 8: 
home.” 

Sunpay scucon Teacnen: “ What is abc 
lutely necessary to enable a man to get alor 
well in this wicked world?” Jobnny: ‘ 
rattling good psir o’ legs!" fs 

‘*T mops you always say your prayers before 
going to bed, Master Willie?” Master Will 
(aged five): “I generally do, but I've giyer 
sister Lillie an apple to say them for me t*! 
week," 
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SOCTETY. 


In spite of the becomineness of large hats, 
toques 7 @intain their popularity. 

Si Epwm Arsorp is on his way home 
from Japan, anud.is expected in London early 
this month. 

Tre Czar will celebrate, his silver. wedding 


next autumn, aad the tenth anniversary of | 


pis accession in the following spring. 

Everyone must have rejoiced at the news 
that the Emperor Wilhelm’s ear disease is 
not cancerous, and is troublesome rather than 
dangerous. 

Tur Princess. of. Wales, Princess Victoria, 
and Princess Mand of Wales will spend ihe 
interval of the Prince’s absence at Sandring- 
ham, with probably a few days in town. 

Taosm who have seen the Pope lately asgers 
that he is. really fading away. Leo XIII. 
used to walk about everywhere, and went to 
his audiences'on foot. At present heis carried 
in & Sedan. chair. 

AnotHer feature of the fashions is the 
wearing of diamonds by daylight; not only 
brooches at the throat or in the bonnet, bat 
as many braceleta as can be crowded into. the 
amall space allowed by the long sleeve. 

Wuen wiping the face alwaya wipe upwards, 
for thig eaves many. % wrinokle and falnags 
under the chin, The eyes should alwaye-be 
wiped towards the nose, as it presses out the 
few lines from the corners. 

Tur Queen has taken some longer drives 
than nenual of late, The. mild weather isan 
agreeable change to Her Majesty, especially 
as it. is also bright. The Queen is in very 
good healih and epirits, 

An effort is made to revive perfemed note- 
paper. The boxes are ornamented with 
flowers, indicated by the scent, and ths series 
includes the violet, lily of the valley, migno- 
nette, heather, heliotrope, iris, sweet lavender, 
and hyacinth. 

Tue latest New York dinner favour is. worth 
noting, if only to. show how far the craze. for 
new thinge will carry people. It isa litéle 
slipper in white satin, witha jewelled. buckle 
for each Iady guest. Each gentleman receives 
& Miniature juck-boot in black satin, with a 
gold spur. 

THE marriage 
Aribert is not to be celebrated om tire 5th of 
Jaly, the anniversary of the silyer wedding of 
Prince and Princess Christian, for the; best.of 
all reasons, that it falis.on. a Sanday, bus it 
will probably. take place during the previous 
week, and. the honeymeon: be . paaged at 
Osborne. 

Oxnizep. silver, for jewellery. and. other 
ornamental uses, is. by degrpes giving place to 
the plain or cut silver. The latéer is ous 
in brilliant, shapes, and is a good substitute 
for handsome: gems. In bracelets and neok- 
laces, and the popular little butterfly pine, it 
is having a season of high favour. 

THe men out, of the obildren’s. ‘' Noah's 
Ark” will be on view again this season. 
The frock coat—and the frock only, no 
outaways or anythiog with a Bohemian 
flavour about it—is to be. worn by. the fashion- 
able male during the summer of 1891; 
and it is to bayve very long skirts—long 
enough, it is said, to reach within about a foot 
of the ground. The lapels are to be much 
broader, too, and more pointed than of yore. 

Two more serious accidents —one, unfortuna- 
tely, with a fatal termination—have lately 
been reported, proving the danger incurred by 
the use of stiletto hat-pins. Sneh disasters as 
these, happening within afew days of each 
other, shouid really serve to warn us that it 
is necestary.to find some substitute for these 
formidable weapons, We are told that there 
18 no alternative but to return to the old- 
fashioned “strings”; but surely modern 


ingenuity shonid be equal to producing a 
Satisfactory anbstitnte for the ‘' bare bodkins"’ 
now in fashion, 
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STATISTICS, 


; Tue English Channel at its smallest breadth 
j is 20} miles across, 

; Amentca has 200.000 telephones—more than 
i the reat of the world combined, 

i THE combined circulajion of London papers 
: is over 30. million copies weekly. 

Ovzx 3 000 000 copies of coloured plates were 
; sold) with Christmas: numbers of London 
papers last December. 

Ir is estimated that from ninety thousand 
to one hundred thousand deer feed in the 
forests of Scotland, and that four thousand 
atags are killed annually. 





GEMS. 


rather than detract from the comforts of 
others. 

‘‘ Lire,” says the Arabs, ‘tis of two paris: 
; that which is past—adream; that which is to 
come—a wish.” 

i Every te-morrow has two handles. We can 
take hold of it by the handle of anxiety or the 
handle of faith. 

Men and women who are actively employed 

in lightening the sorrows of others do not com- 
} plain that life is without interest, 
Tarr the hand of the friendless; smile on 
i the sad and dejected ; sympathise with those 
in trouble; strive everywhere. to diffase 
around you sunshine and joy. If you do this, 
you will be sure to be beloved. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frrep 
breakfast dish. 
tart apples. Pat intoa trying-gan with a little 
water added, boil until nearly tender ; then 
add sugar and butter, and cook until tender 
and brown. 


potatoes, slice them thin, Boil together half 





add a little salt. When boiled, add the pota- 
' toes and serve at once, 

Baxep Homtny.—To two cups of cold boiled 
hominy add a tablespoonfal of melted butter, 
& tablespoonfal of white sugar, one egg 


all together until light, and bake in a buttered 
pudding dish. Serve as a vegetable. 
Scorcw Haaars.—For thia you require a 


to clean the latter for you. Wash the plack 
well, and put it on to boil, letting the wind- 
pipe hang ont of the pot to get rid of the 
refuse. It shonid boil about one and a half 
hours, gently; then lift it ont, drain it well, 
and set it aside tc cool. Wash ths prepared 
paunch well, pus it on in cold water, and bring 
it to the boil, Then lifi.it out at once, wash 
and sorape it well, and lay it to soak in salt 
and water till wanted. Cut sway the wind- 


mince the latter, but not the liver, carefully 
removing the gristle, sinews, £3, Grate half 
the liver with half pound of, suet, (the rest ia 


pluck, together with a parboiled onion, half 





which. the pluck was boiled. Then fill the 


| about three. parte full (if over-fall it will borat 

in the boiling), sew up the opening, and boil 
' the haggis in water for three houra gently, 
| pricking itnowand again with a darning needle 
| to prevent it bursting, A plate should be put 
' under the haggis to prevent ita sticking to the 
' pot. Serve on & very hot dish. 





Every man should bear his: owa grievances | 


Arpras.—These are an excellent | 
Wash, quarter and core good | 


FricassgEep Porators.—Take. cold boiled | 


® pint of milk, a teaspoonful of buster, one egg | 
well beaten, and thicken slighily. with flour; | 


beaten, a cup of milk, and a little salt; beat | 


sheep's pluck and paunch. Get your butcher | 


pipe from the cold pluck and the heart, &o.,and | 


not required) and mix it with the minoed | 
pound of oatmeal well toasted beforo the fire, | 
two tearpoonfuls of salt, one of black pepper, ; 
and, lastly, about half pint of the liquor in | 


aunob, keeping the smooth side innermost, | 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


sent, approximately, the working power 

of 1,000,000,000 of men, or more than double 
| the working population of the world, tha total 
| population of whioh is usually estimated at 
: 1,455,923,000. inhabitants. Steam hes ac- 
cordingly enabled men to treble his. working 
power, making it possible for him to .cono- 
mice his physical strength while attending 
to his intellectual development. 

A writer in Science says that while as yet 
we have discovered no way of avoiding conta- 
gion which come to us in the air, we are just 
, beginning to‘ find out the extremely important 
| fact that the-air does not become contsminated 
} with bacteria unless they are allowed to dry. 
: Recent investigations, he adds, have shown a 
emailer number of bacteria in the air of a well- 
kept sewer than in that of a poorly-veuntilated 
schoolroom. 


Iz ig on record that the waves of the German 
Ocean once broke in twa a solid column of 
freestone thirty-six. feet high and. cevenseen 
fees in diameter atthe base. The dianjeter at 
the place of fracture-was eleven fest. At the 
top of the Bound Skerry of Whalsey, in 
Zetland, the waves have broken ous of their 
beds, which are eighty-five feat above the level 
of the sea, blocks of stone. weighing from eight 
to ten tons: 


Wrrutn the past year,a now sect caijed the 
‘shavers,’ or ‘ shearers,’ has sprung up in 
the village of Ufim, Russia, The members 
meet in secret at midnight, and part of, their 
“religious” exercises concists in plucking 
fowls of their feathers. Sheep are close shorn, 
and horses have their manes and tuils: cnt off. 
The feathers, wool, and hair thus gained are 
made into a sacrificial pile and burned in the 
pablic road; the ashes.are then poattered to 
the winds. A strong objection to their religions 
rites is fonnd in the fat that they are not par- 
ticular whose birds they pluck, or whose horce 
loses his mane and tail. Is is not an unusual 
i oceurence for'an inkabitant to discover that 
his choice bantams hava been made unwilling 
recruits for-a ballet of naplumaged birds. 


Frorists and horticultarists have eolved. the 
problem of producing new and fashionable 
shades in a peculiarly ‘ goientific’’ manner. 
| Instead of growing new varieties of roser, 
which is a process of years, they simply grow 
ordinary white roses and dip them in a 
chemical solution which in a single hour con- 
verts them into the most megnifivens yellow 
tea-roses, the rare scarlet red, or the peonliar 
shade of bluish violes which has.been one of 
the favourites of the season. In a similar 
| way pink roses are turned into blossome.of the 
| deepest red. Some years ago, before this 
| branch of “ floral chemistry ' was developed, 
i the first experiments we succesifully made in 
| France with the popular pink hortensia, 
| which, by being watered with a solution of 
' iron, assumed a blue shade. 

A potntEeD chin is said to be a sign of orafti- 
ness, wisdom, and discretion. A soft, fat, 
donble chin shows sensuousness.and an indo- 
lent temperament. A flat chin, shows a cold, 
| hard nature; a small chin incicgter weakners 
| want of will-power, and cowardice. A retreat 
| ing chin is @ sign of pilliness, and, if the brow 
be.shallow, of imbecility, Where the space 
' between the nose and the red part of the lipis 
short and very sharply ont, it indicates refine- 
ment and delicacy of perception, bat mot muck 
power. There is no force of intellect where 
this space is unuspally short. A rether long 
but nos flat, upper lip—cspesialjy where the 
' serpentine line of the middle. of the month is 
' much refined, and the middle of tbe lid dreops 
to the lower lip, and is very flexihle—dcnotes 
an eloquent person. A very long vpper lip, 
which is flat, and which belongs to & straight, 
or formless, or too thick-lippe@d month, is % 
etgn of 2 Jow and vicions type of character, 


THE steam engincs of the world repre- 
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superintendent registrar in any 


celebrated charge of the Light Brigade at 
died in 1868. 


make up ———— you must be a member of the 


which —"~ '—rrcccdmecnes 
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FOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTs. ! 


T. B.— Water expands under the action of frost. 

Traere,—There is no foundation for the story. 

Locgs.ey.—An apprentice is bound to make up for 
time lost by his own fault. 

Too Bap.—In the absence of ons oo ~-" cc inside 
repairs are usually executed by the tenan 

J. Durant.—Only a lawyer can advise EGER 
ee of road. 

0. O.—The ballad of Chevy Chase is to be found in 

ws “ Percy Reliques.” 

Seen Soo Guns © o — 
water, in which put a tablespoonful of 

STEERFORTH. oe spots may be ones by 
instantly washing them with strong vinegar. 

D. Craix —Five companies of the 24th were 
at Isandlwhans, belonging wholly to the se eatenlione 

J. @.—You should be able to dispose of the coin at 
any bank. 

Marrua.—An illegitimate child cannot be compelled 
to support his mother. 

Sroupent.—You will find the "Seven Ages of Man” 
passage in “‘ As You Like It,” act 2, scene 7. 

Beta.—You must apply ee Prisons Commissioners, 
Pcisons Department, Home Office, London, 8.W. 

Sin _ Hompnrer.—The steamer London foundered in 
the Bay of Biscay, January 11, 1866. 

Dicx.—James Bloomfield Bush was hung at Norwich 
on April 21, 1849, 

Payiis.—We cannot advise you. You had better 


a lawyer. 
ENNIE.—In the event of the Sate, of the Prince of 
his eldest son would be heir to the Throne. 


Dor.—Marriages can bageeret ob the office of the 


Bert.—The late frost st from November 25 to 
January 20. 

Soxczr.—1. Mr. Sims Reeves was born in 1831. 2. We 
are unable to say. 

Beritz.—January 14, 1895, was on a Friday, and 
‘December 21, 1850, on a Satarday. 

Jack.—Yes, if the loss was due to the negligence of 
the authorities. 

IntTsnestep.—The tenant is liable for the repair of 
windows broken during his term of ocoupation. 

Nit.—Rab tin kettles with a woollen cloth saturated 
with kerosene. They will be nearly as bright as ever. 

Ost tx TrousLx.—We do not know the article. Your 
dest an Aaa be to ingafre at the place where it was 


V. T.—If Dias denchs @ may make a deed of gift of 








Ger daughter, but in that case he parts 
Fe po ht , a 


er or Tauzm.—The Earl of Oardigan, who led the 
Balaclava, 


F. Surrn.—You can sell drugs wholesale, but if you 


Pharmaceutical Society. 
F. 8 —He has legal authority over the girls, and may 
ve notice for the one in service to a but if she 
es to come home he cannot compel her to do so. 


Varniey.— Presents given in anticipation of — 
through the 


county court. 

Jzrome.—Children born ~~ land of parents of 
French nationality are Mable to tary service in the 
French army. 

Y. Z.—If the editor chooses to accept the responsibil 
for the statement, you have no remedy except ins | = 
court of law. 

Lover or THe Sza.—We can only suggest that you 
should apply to the of one or other of the 
principal shipping companies. 





Restizss —No recruits are now taken in this country 
for the Oape Mounted Polfoe; the force is raised ex- 
clusively in the colony. 

IcNorant.—The maximum punishment which magis- , 
trates are able to infilct for a single offence is six | 
months’ imprisonment. 

Hriress.—The will can be seen on personal applica- 
tion at the Probate Registry at Worcester. The cost of | 


a copy would depend upon the length. | | gei 


Saarro.—A soldier is Hable for debts incurred by him 
before entering the army; but he cannot be brought , 
back from abroad to answer for them. 


Amy Kirnx.—In the absence of any direct a te my j 
the length of notice must depend upon the custom in 
the trade or calling. 


Witt Hotmes.—An apprentice cannot be obliged to | 
serve under his indentures after he is twenty-one, no | 
matter what term may be specified in the indentures. 


Tax Ow1.—If the -y~-_ was for twelve months 
fixed, you must serve out the term; if not, you can | 
leave on giving the notice customary in the — 
whatever it may be, a 


Graman.—All goods manufactured abroad and im- j PB mp park of artillery is an assemblage of {the 


_— into this country must be marked with their 
| place of origin. 


Poon Man.—There is a Royal National Hospital for ¢ 


Consumption at Ventnor. Apply to the sawn Mr. 
Ernest Morgan, 34, Oraven-street, London, W.C. 
| fodictal- separation, ‘ba bey ee 
separa’ 
=~ SB. HA 
Sar A yen tociened, geoted De Reeast. 
keep 261b. of gunpowder in his premises ; if not licensed 
he can keep 13ib. 
ty wie Bekag Saas 
ren v 
ee ites to ce, 
"Vier. —It noterm was mentioned nthe 
er, yment for an illegitimate child ceases when 
it attains the age of sixteen. 
Rex.—The lodger’s goods would be exempt from dis- 
pg but he must give the 


E 
: 
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SHARING THE BURDEN. 


Kryp xy let us help each other, 
Lighter will our burden lie 
ee See ae 
PR Nerd way A high— 
80 Confuctus to roy 


Saffering more that none doth cars, 


Bat, for every 's humonr, 
the his devious way ; 

Guide, nor staff, nor helper has he, 
- To supply the light’s lost ray. 

‘en @ poor 3 service, 

Love and are dented ; 
Till one day finds him 

By the — 's aide. 
There he the sufferer’s moaning, 
a very soul is moved ; 

e's truest sympathiser 

Who like sorrow erst has proved. 


**T have sorrows, thou hast others, 
Brother, let us join our woes, 
And ae by phe be softened,” 


I will walk for thee, and thou, friend, 
Choose for me the smoothest road. 


ay soe em .—It a ooo y Annee Bo for seven years, = 
w Knowing, she othing o an no means 
cannot be Ets ee ee 


_o ws version of the Bible now in common use 
was published after revision in 1611. Any coptes of 
previous editions of the Scriptures obtainable go at 
great prices at old book sales. 


Otp Rerapgr.—In the winter of 1879-80 the frost set 
; in on November 22, and the thaw began on February 2. 
| In 1609, tho frost is said to have begua in October, and 
to have lasted four months. 


Lappiz.—The height of the Household Oavalry is 
5 feet 11 to 6 feet 1 fined, and the chest measurement 
86 inches and upwards. For any further information 
; you ad want, inquire of the nearest recruiting ser- 

an! 


ArnGcorr.—The River Thames runs across the country 
from west to east, not anywhere near the two towns 
= mention. It rises in four springs, near Coates, in 

loucestershire, and its whole course from source to 
oe is about 220 miles long. 


UnsvuccessFrut —1. If’ you use good black Minen at 
=. 64. to 8d. per yard upon your screen, you will 
neither canvas nor brown paper. The scraps go 

' direct upon the linen, which tightens like a drumhead 
with the paste, then the black is an excellent back- 
ground for the coloured scraps. 2 Paste on both sides 
of leaves of screen certa'nly. 3. In three leaves or felds 
attached by binges; fold over the linen, and fasten 
tightly and neatly with tacks 4 2 Nothing more fs needed. 


Se 


nutri a third is training and culture. The 

young remember more easily than the old. Their brains 

are active, is an enormous amonnt of new, 
through them at a rapid rai 


prove that the bitten someone, if 
you are able to ca’ pom SY hh BH a 
, ill- tion, and that the owner 


smart agen 
Treas Ml wo ane to name one. 


crancit 
th 
ithe 
i 
eee 

5 

see 
7 





the tved among, he re 
turned to Ireland with twelve companions, resolved to 
Obrie' and cf He succeeded 
in his purpose, and dying, beloved, was buried 


aincerely 
at Downpatrick in 465 with great pomp. 
Secunmnnen Ws enn eet eamse SS Sib whale of Gs 
ieee ven desire has been published. The to 
locks at, ha Stlp Oanal trem Manchoster to the Hdal 
at Eastham, on the Mersey, fs Se See an: 


millions sterling. 
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